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Numerous imitations are 
being offered, but none| 9 
can compare with ours. 


BOTANIC BEER. 1 NON-INTOXICATING BHVERAGE, t 
full of body and flavour, with a creamy henit like Bottled Ale. The most perfect substitute 4 
for Alcoholic Drinks. Sample Bottle, sufficient to make 8 gals., sent on receipt of nine stamps. tye ae CY 5. 
Addres—NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. Agents Wanted. oe Ee ee 
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Dr. ROOKE’S: 


and Debility, Depression of Spirits, Exhaustion and Nervousness. Hence it is a boon alike tothe 
young, the middle-aged, and the old. It is administered with marvellous effect in ALL 
DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, 
ubhealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or overwork under pressure of anxiety. ’ 


N O H A R D May be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers throughout the Werld, 


WORK. Dr. ROOKE, Scarborough, England. 


_ Lancet:—‘‘Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times.—“ Eminently suitable for | 


3 Invalids.” 

W. H. R. STANLEY, M.0O.—“It is the 
drink par excellence for chil-| 
dren and gives no -trouble in 
making.” 


PURE concentrateo COCOA. 


50 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED to J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
= \e “Wek Wh Sry) THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


£24 42s. 
10 % DISCOUNT FOR CASH COMPANY. 
MANAGEMENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM : 


| or ON HIRE ar 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY RATES 39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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PTION OF PURCHASE City Show Room : 147, CHEAPSIDE, 
AMD E613 BRANOUSS 


THROUCHOUT CREAT BRITAIN 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.0.—‘‘1 have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
Dr. G. D. Sutherland, F.E.1.8., Prof. J. 
Alfred Wankyn, M.R.0S8.—“It is 
an excellent dietetic food and 
beverage, highly nutritious, 
palatable and invigorating.” 
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(INSTRUCTIONS FREE. PRICE LIST GRATIS. IRELAND. 
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ROBINSON & BARNSUALE, Ltd., NOTTINGHAM. 
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SCOTCH TWEEDS, 
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Wrile direct for Patterns of Scotch Tweeds 
for Gentlemens Suiligs, also Clan ‘Tartans I 
and Home Spun Custuine Clotha for Ledies 


acloth we produce tn meet requests of ladles who desiré’a & 
Wruerawe THE ID won Just what was wanted. is 
correctly, dees MOT spot wu ruin and never loves tts true colour. For 


ASTONISHING TESTIMONIALS, Dresacs, in the Newest aud inost Fashionable SO are ae Cee eee ne te any naires. ie 
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CURRIE, M'DOUGALL & SCOTT, tal se Pinal tre bee patted witch waunctyeretuned 
Langhaugh Mills, Galashiels,N.B., 


And thereby save two intermediate 
profits at least. 


PATIERNS Free PARCELS PAID. 


Botties sold A KING'S people. 
Retail RANSOM. 
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A Safe and 
Plessant Medi. 
cine‘fur Chitdreg. 
For businesé men easily taken. 
Wil nut interfere with daily cusies. 
WIHl cure an ordinary Cold in a few hoars. 


Wwe do not want to say mich absnt this new cloth of onrs. Itut'very simply it is 

a = VET PRODUCED by any Fauxtish mill. It is therefore the best cloth in the Wort 

Send a Voat Card for al] beatin dye, best tu make, ma Hest in finish, Smooth eurtacs with Lovely Satin Finish. 
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‘We invite every reader of “ Pearson’s Weekly” to write 
| TO BE GIVEN AN INVITATION. for patterns of these beantifat Cloth Dresses.” We send the 
atterus vage to any address, no that ladies who write for ovs patterns have not the 
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CODY'S FLUID WORKS :—57, TURNMILL STREET, EC. 


“UKANTBTIT ’ Smoking Mixture,— 
Splendid flavour, delightful fragrance, far 
and full in-T nicer than ordinary tobacco in every way ; 
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MARVELLOUS VALUE. 
BEND US KIGHTSTAMPS and we wilteend soe erty: 
eight Popular Bones, each printed separate on arperdly 
tinted paper. The Lyceum Keciter, containing a 
choice selection of Shakesperitn Readings, and new 
Copyright Recitations. The Imperial Huok of Fortrne 
and the Dial of Destiny, the Art ot Fortune Telling by 
Cards, lalmistry, etc., etn ‘The Magic Cards. ‘The 


TOWLE’S PENNYROVAL & STEEL 
PILLS FOR FEMALES. 


Quickly correct all irregu- 
Jarities. remove all obstruc- 
tions and relieve the dis- 
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SOLEROID! SOLEROID! SOLEROID! 
USE SOLEROID sn rorter sre sett cattand absolutely watertight. 
U S E S 0 L E R 0 | D and give the cobWer a long holiday. 

and save your moncy for a better pirpore than wasting 
USE SOLER OID Forres Aste tte tha tb ti 
USE SOLEROID rciit yeetnnd este return pout for 2.8.18", 
if not on sale in your neighbourhwod. 
USE SOLEROID : ; 
= AM. NOBLE, 9, Gloster St., Brighton. 


Weekly Sales have now reached an enormous figure. 
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34 stamps by the 


To try the invincible tweed dresses in 
fashionable grey, drab, or brown mixtures, 
price 6s. 9d. THE FULL DRESS LENGTH, 
carriage paid. Everyone is delighted with 
the fine appearance, durability, and mar- 
vellous value. Patterns free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed orcost refunded. Please men- 
tion Pearson's Weekly, and address JOHN 
NOBLE, The Warehouse, Manchester. 
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IF DREAMS WERE SOLD IN THE 
MARKET. 


Ir dreams were sold in the market-place, 
What kind of dream would you buy ? 

The maiden answered with glowing face, 
And the love-light in her eye : 

“TI would buy a dream hey metas 
Coming dancing over the foam, 

Of her captain bold in his stars of gold, 
And her sails all set for home.” 

If dreams were sold in the market-place, 
What kind of dream would you buy ? 

“T would buy a dream,” said a happy youth, 
“ Of honour and purpose high, 

Wrought into the work of the coming years ; 
A dream of a loving bride, 

Of work well done and a home well won, 
And of children by wy side.” 


If dreams were sold in the market-place, 
What kind of dream would you buy ? 

And the mother lifted a tender face, 
And said with a longing sigh : 

“I would buy a dream of my absent boy, 
For what could be sweeter bliss 

Than to clasp his hand in the Jand of dreams, 
And give him a-mother’s kiss?” 

If dreams were sold in the market-place, 
What kind of dream would you buy ? 

And the man uplifted a calm still face 
To the light of the western sky : 

“T would ask a dream of a7 younger days, 
A dream of the household bang ; é 

Of the hills and rills, the vales and dales, 
Of wy childhood’s native land.” 


So ever and on the soul will dream, 
From its first hour to its last ; 

Backwards and forwards in search of good, 
In memory and wishing cast. 

But, oh the joy when we shall awake 
In the land we are going to, 

And find that the good and beautiful dreams 
Of our hearts have all come true | 


e 
——_——-t——___ 
THE RESCUE. 


Ir was a by-street, opening from one of the main 
thoroughfares. Hnnsing Sit) in turbulent excite- 
ment were men, women, boys, and girls, and even little 
children. Sharp cries flew back and forth, like the 
screams of night-birds, and -clad arms waved and 
beat the air and pointed—all in one direction. I 
stopped at the corner-what wasit all about? Behind 
me, clattering down the thoroughfare, I heard an 
engine coming. It whirled round the corner. 

t wag.a fire, then! I followed. The house was 
dcomed—I saw that at a glance. No matter—it is an 
old den—let it burn ! 

But it may be a home/ I hadn't thought of that. 
I drew nearer to the cordon of officers, pushing my 
way through the motley crowd that gazed upon this 
domestic tragedy. I was looking for the people of this 
burning house. I saw them—a little group of father, 
mother, and child—a girl of eight or ten. It wasa 
home—I knew it! 

Meanwhile the threads of flame have broadened into 
sheets. Streams of water hurl themselves upon the 
neighbouring houses—the firemen have given up the 
den. Suddenly there is a shrill plaintive sound from a 
child’s voice, the little girl’s : “I must save her!” are 
the words she utters, and before the father’s restraining 
hand can reach her she rushes through the police line 
and disappears in the burning house ! 

“ After her !” shouts the chief. 

A tireman dashed across the street and into the 
dense vapour. A breathless, painful interval! Then 
a great chout goes up, up over the tops of the houses, 
for the fireman has come back into the street bearing 
the body of the girl! I cansee that she presses to her 
Lreast something wrapped in a whitish cloth. 

‘The brave man puts the little girl into her father's 
arms—the bundle she has been holding falls to the 
Freeads See! it has life, it moves! What of the 
ittle girl—will she live? Heaven only knows, But she 
has saved her kitten | 


WHERE DID DICKENS GET HIS 
TALENT ? 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following cutting from 
one of the leadi ian newspapers respecting 
Charles Dickens’ sncestry — 

“The other day some friends and I were talking of 
books and of the men who wrote them. One of our 
company, who had a fondness for examining in a circle, 
was descanting on the laws of Nature which appear to 
govern the birth of genius. In the case of genius you 
can (so he said, not I) trace a reason and a cause in 
their anoestry, near or remote. 

“In Dickens alone, or almost alone, the most curious 
imaginer is From his father he derived Mr. 
Micawber, from his mother Mrs. Nickleby—and nothi 
else. ‘And no patrimony,’ said one. ‘Perhaps, 
said another, ‘the i ae isolation of Dickens’ 
genius may be explained by the facts that the records 
of his ily, as far as anybody, including himeelf, 
knows, do not go back beyond a generation. I do not 
Bit had any knowledge of a grandfather er grand- 
mother.’ 

“But a third, who had hithertg contributed but little 
to the discussion, here uplifted his voice. ‘I can tell 

ry,’ he said, ‘which was told to me by Lord 

ou pay tp had it, as I remember, from Lord Crewe, 

He Cord rewe) had an old nurse, of whom he and 

his sister (who married Lord Houghton) were extremely 
fond. Her power of telling stories, so far as the 

knew or have discovered since, spun out of her own 

fanciful brain, amounted to something very like 


ua. 
“‘She would weave for them by the hour the most 
entrancing romances canipoumied of the most thrilling 
tragedy and the-most delightful comedy ; moreover, 
she was an excellent mimic, and had a diferent vqice 
for each one of her characters. she was a ver 
remarkable old woman, and she was Dickens’ grand- 
mother.” For the truth of this story, either as concerns 
Lord Houghton, Tord Crewe, or narrator, I will 
not vouch. I tell it to you as told to me. 

“T asked another of wy friends, who knew Dickens 
well, and was much in his confidence, -if he ever heard 
mention of this old lady, either from Dickens or from 
anyone else. No, he said, he never had. Dickens 
rarely talked even of his father or mother, never of 
any other progenitor.” 


c 


<p ———___ 
THE FATAL SPOT. 


and ,dress 
, but the requisite black panta- 
loons of fashionable society were lacking, and none of 
us could supply them. 

What was to be done? We had all of us the lightest 
of hearts ; but there was not the thinnest pair of sable 
trousers available amongst us. So we made a friendly 
little subscription among ourselves, and our friend was 
enabled to trudge to the Marché du Temple, where, for 
the sum of twelve francs, he purchased a pair of the 
blackest and shiniest black trousers that I ever 
beheld a pair too that fitted him like the proverbial 

love. 
r He went to the ball at the Hétel de Ville. He 
danced, he supped, a little two copiously perchance, 
at all events, a friend who accompanied him on one 
of his visits to the buffet, gently reminded him ‘that 
he had suffered some warm punch to trickle over one 
of the knees of his black dress pantaloons. 

Promptly our friend produced his handkerchief to 
remove this unseemly spot of punch. He rubbed and 
rubbed, but the spot did not disappear. It grew 
larger and became at last a brilliant red. In the 
nist of an ocean of shiny black there was disclosed to 
his alarmed eyes an island of the pattern and hue of 
the royal Stuart tartan. He was wearing a pair of 
plaid trousers that had been dyed black, 


AN ACHING VOID FILLED. 


“In every house, Miss Powelson,” said young Mr. 
Haybenslaw, with some agitation, “there cf a spare 
room. It is kept for the use of some honoured guest. 
In every heart, too—” and he laid his hand impulsively 
on his own—“ there is a spare room—” 

“And we find one, too, in #0 many heads!” she 
murmured. : 

“ Miss Powelson—Irene |” the young man exclaimed, 
choking down 8 and expansive lump of rising 
aighs, “in my heart there is a spare room sacredly set 
apart for you.” 

Only one, Mr. Haybenslaw $” she asked aren 
Do not mock me, Irene Powelson ! it shall 
a whole. suite if you like. More that! You 


“ 
“ 


shall have the entire premises if you'll only 


80, if that isn’t enough we'll tear down 
build bigger.” 

“ This spare room—this suite of rooms, Arthur,” said 
the maiden softly, “that you are s —how— 
how are they furnished ? : 

“In first-class modern style, Irene,” replied the young 

with a ike ring in his voice. “Uncle 
Bullion died last week.” 


“Say no more, Arthur,” whispered the lovely girl as 
she pillowed her rich blonde head on the young man’s 
heart, and listened to the wild thump ! mp that 
resounded through its spare chambers; “I'll take 


them |” 
a 

Ivy the mouth is the window of the intellect the . 
toothache must be a sort of window-pane. P 

AMAN calls his wife by the beautiful title “ Virtue,” 
because she is her own rewa: She does all the 
housework and gets no wages. = 

_———— 

Tar was a graphio bit of description by a man, 
who, looking out upon the country the morning after 
& snow-storm, said it appeared asif Nature had put on 


a olean 
—— ny 


Wuen the big shop of a Manchester merchant was 
burned, and while he stood by the pile of ashes; vainly 
ene to conjure a good pheonix therefrom, he was 
handed this message from his family in London : 

“ Telegraph particulars of fire in shop.” 
Seizing a pencil, he wrote : 
“No particulars, No shop.” 

ee eet 


“ My dear,” safd a thin little man to his wife, “this 
paper says that there is a woman down in Devonshire 
who goes out and chops wood: with her husband.” 

“Well, what of it? I think she could easily do it 
if he is as thin as youare. I have often thought of 
using you to peel potatoes with.” 

The thin man laid down his paper with a sigh that 
sounded like the squeak of a penny whistle. 


eee 


W4aBEINGTON boasts of a dog with two tails) The 
extra tail must be a great help to the dog, when he 
wishes to show his appreciation of a kindly act. But, 
on the other hand, it must beasourceof great annoyance 
when two small boys, each with a can, conclude to have 
some fun. A single tail with a can fastened to it ig 
about all that an ordinary dog oan bear up under, but 
to have two tails with a can tied to each is sufficient to 
turn the bravest dog in the world prematurely grey. 


eee 

In a Scotch village, where a young doctor had latel 
started practice, a workman had the misfortune to 
get his finger bruised badly in one of the mills. A 

octor was sent for, and, on properly dressing the 
finger, the man nearly fain was asked if he 
won abe a little sprite e jaya 

“ Mon,” he exclaimed with feeling, ¢ wud just be 
the ve life Q me a ee tha wud jus! 

e doctor gave him a Jass, which he greedil 

swallowed, and, on recovering hig‘breath, his rm 


wer Week doctor, I ttle aboot yer skill, b 
“Weel, doctor, I ken unco’ lit ¢ yor skill, but, 
mon, ye eep gra Medicine |?.- - ? 


a 
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THE BRIDGING OF THES GULF. 


Tur first time I saw Wetherbeo was the night Mrs. 
Deane’s baby died. There was nothing at all to be 
done, and the man sat between me and the dim light 
like some pr impersonation of sympathy—every 
outline of his figure pathetically drooped. en the 
little face on the pillow to grow pinched and 
waxen, he got up with a stifled groan and went softly 
out of the room. I noticed that he steadied himself by 
the wall as he opened the door. 

When I went into the kitchen a few moments later, 
he was sitting with his elbows on the table and his 
face on his hands. And sucha face! It has haunted 
me ever since—will always haunt me. 

are faces with an intinite capacity for suffer- 
ing. etherbee’s was one of these, I think. It was 
as if every atom of the man’s nature had resolved 
iteelf into a receptacle for agony and was full to the 
brim. I hesitated when my eye fell upon him, but he 
motioned me to sit down. The Deanes had only two 
rooms, and the father and mother were better alone 
with the little fluttering life. ee 

The hands of the clock were drawing near midnight. 
A dog in a neighbouri kennel gave one of those 
plaintive howls so mournfully human. A faint breath 
of sweet violets came from the bunch in the ‘open 
window. Wetherbee got up and looked out, as if 
searching the dark. 

“What do you call them little flowera, ma'am—them 
font row close to the ground, with the sweet, sickish 
smell?” 

“Violets!” 

“Yes, that’s it. They use them a good deal for—for 
little children, don’t they ?” 

The man turned and glanced towards the other room. 
His face had lost some of its rigid lines. 

nied I pe ny ~ are and violets; they 
are fair and delicate like little children.” 

The mother’s voice came to us in soft cooing sobs. 
The sound seemed to strike my companion like some 
sharp physical pain. He sat down again, wiping the 
ee drops from his forehead. 

“ Have you any children, ma’am?” 

I did not understand it then, but I know now that 
my presence was a relief to him. It is only a sickly, 
short-lived grief that nurses itself. Strong simple 
natures, suffering keenly, follow their instinct and 
their instinct is to forget. 

“ No, [have no children.” 

The man looked at me with the nearest approach to 
divine pity I have ever seen on any human face. 

“ Did they die when they were little, ma’am 1” 

I shook my head. “I have had no children.” 

A shade of disappointment went over my com- 
panion’s face. Then the anguish that had found an 
outlet in compassion returned to it. He shook his 
head sadly. 

“Then you don’t know—you don’t know !” 

Something in the sound of his voice invited sym- 


pathy. 
ae ee You have buried a little child—more than one, per- 
haps?” I spoke as gently as I could. 

“Yes, maam. I lost my baby. It wasn’t exactly 
like other folks losing their children. I think it hurt 
me here.” He drew his hand across his forehead 
slowly. 

A low, heart-broken cry came to us from the other 
room, and the mother’s voice burst into a flood of pas- 
lea tenderness. The little spark of life had gone 
out. 

_The man stayed near me during the funeral, making 
himself useful at every opportunity. There was some- 
thing peculiarly gentle in his helphulées I spoke to 
Mrs. Deane of him afterwards. : 

““Wetherbee? Oh, yes, we think a great deal of 
Wetherbee. He has a room on this floor. He used to 
come in often when—when baby was alive. I never 
saw anyone fonder of children.” 

“Do you know anything of his wife?” 

“Not very much. They don't live together. People 
say it’s her fault. Wetherbee won't let anybody blame 
her. He says she’s a saint.” 

The Deanes moved to a cottage in the suburbs, and 
I lost sight of my new acquaintance. But the memory 
of the man haunted mé. I learned that he was a 
cabinet maker by trade. I used to take him alittle 
mending now and then, exchanging a few friendly 
words about his work or the early rains. He always 
met me with his own peculiarly lonesome smile. Some- 
thing was evidently wearing upon him. The trans- 
parent pallor of his face struck me one morning as he 
carried some piece of work I had brought him to the 
window, and stood examining it carefully in the light. 

The next time I chanced to be that way there was a 
stranger at Wetherbee’s bench. I went into the shop 
and spoke to the proprietor, 

“Wetherbee? He didn’t come down this morning ; 
been ailing for some time, [ think. Got an excellent 
workman in his place—anything we can do for you, 
madam ?” 

The poor fellow was ill, then—ill and alone in 
that cheerless lodging-house. Nothing could be more 
drearily desolate. I went straight home and talked it 
over with my husband, who is a doctor, and by night- 
fall the invalid was lying ona couch before our sitting- 
room fire, his pale brown eyes wandering about the 


cure him, if a cure is 


went over his face, leavi: 


raised his eyelids and sought my gaze. 
determination seemed to take the place of his habitual 
a 


have told you long 
baby, but 
then. We never had any other children. Maybe that 
was the reason he always seemed brighter and prettier 
to us than most babies. He was just a year old when— 
when—it happen 
by a chair and shake his head, an 
babyish talk without words that nobody understands 
but fathers and mothers. He wasn’t very well one 
morning—just droopy and dull. 
the doctor, and he said it was nothin 
wrote a prescription, thoug 
any signs of fever by midnight we might give him a 
powder. 
times. I recollect Iwas out of money ; the boss had 
been behind with our pay for a couple of weeks, and 
Janet went to the drawer and got half a sovereign of 
hers. She always did a little sewing for the neigh- 
bours, It wasn’t in her to be idle. 


had fainted on the street an 


PEARSON'S WREKLY: 9” 


room with the dazed expression of a man who had 
never been taken care of in his life. ’ 

“T don't think it’s anything, ma‘am. I was just a 
trifle dizzy when I got up—as if everything gave out 


suddenly.’ 
Alfred looked him over critically and reported to me 
in the evening : . : . 
“The fellow has let go his hold on life. Sing to him 
now and then. Keep the room sunny, and flowers on 
the table. Let him talk when he will and say what he 
will. Presently he will en dete the medicine that will 
ible.” 
I followed these directions carefully, but my patient 


refused to talk. His silence grew almost oppressive 
He would lie for hours with his yellowish-brown eyes 
fixed on the ceiling, and an air of uncomplaining apathy 
indescribably touching. His whole manner was retro- 
spective. There was a pitiful jack, not of hope, but of 
anity in the man’s face. I grew impatient under his 
stillness. 


“Is there no one you would like to see, Wetherbee 


—no friend or acquaintance for whom I can send ?” 


I regretted the words instantly. A painful flush 
it whiter than before. 
“No, ma’am—nobody, that is, who would come. I 


have no friends, ma'am. 


He closed his eyes and lay quite still Suddenly he 
A feverish 


thy. 
“T want to tell you something, ma’am—I ought to 
‘o. I told you once I'd lost my 
didn’t tell you how it happened. I couldn't 


ma'am ; just big enough to stand 
i talk the kind of 


I went and fetched 
serious. He 
and said if he showed 


Little things come back very distinct some- 


“T don’t know whether I can make you understand 
the rest or not, ma'am. I don’t understand it myself. 
I never was what, you'd call a drinkin’ man. My father 
died of drink—a curse to himself and everybody else. 
I always thought it was that which made me hate 
liquor, and yet, all along, even when J was a boy, 
there was a Iongin’ for it that stayed with me every 
minute. 

“Tt got the better of me a few times, and when it 


did—you've read in the Bible of them possessed of evil 
spirits {—well, it was like that, ma’am. When I went 


into the chemist’s that night they carried in a man who 
gave him a glass of 
brandy—lI smelled it, and saw him drink it. All at 
once everything in me seemed to turn to thirst. If 
ou had held the whole world in one hand and that 
ittle glass of fiery stuff in the other, and offered me 
my choice, I'd have taken the drink. I wasn’t a man 
any longer—just a terrible, senseless, wild creature, 
maam. I took the money—Janet’s money—out of m 
ket, flew to & public, and called for liquor. Its 
ard for you to believe it—it’s hard for me, lookin’ 
back through things that came afterwards. 

“T don’t remember much more, only wanderin’ 
about like a bad dream and staggerin’ home towards 
morning. I think it was Janet’s face that sobered me. 
She didn’t get up when I came in—just sat still by the 
bed with her eyes wide open and hard, and her face 
like it was cut out of stone. The baby seemed asleep. 
It came to me then, like something that had happened 
a long time ago, about the fever at midnight and the 
pee I went up to the bed and laid my hand on 

is forehead. There wasn’t any fever, ma’am. My 
baby—my baby was dead.” 

The speaker’s voice sank to a hoarse, unnatural 
whisper. The look I had seen on his face in the little 
kitchen at Deane’s came back, intensified by his thin- 
ness and pallor. It was some time before he spoke 
again, 

“T can’t go over all the rest, ma'am. If Janet had 
found fault with me, or said anything, it would have 
been easier, I think. But she went about like she 
was frozen, as still and white as death, with a look in 
her eyes like the blade of a knife. When they had 
dressed him all in white, and put him in his cotfin 
with them pale little flowers in his hands—violets I 
think you said they called ‘em—she came and stood 
over.him and spoke to me. She said some cruel things 
then—not crueller than I deserved, not crueller than 
was true—but ae things I can’t say over again, 
ma’am ; not that I’ve forgotten them, or ever will ; 
but I think you'll understand. Them was the last 
words she ever said to me. She went away after the 
funeral, and I’ve never seen her since.” 

The speaker stopped abruptly, closing his eyes. 
There was no eager looking for my verdict, any anxiety 
he may have felt on that point being allayed by my 
face or forgotten in more painful thoughts, 
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“Have you any idea where your wife is living 
now ?” I asked. 

“Yes, ma'am. She has a room in Fell Street.” 

Of course I determined on a reconciliation. I 
found her without difficulty in a little back room on 
the secand flopr. The moment I saw her face | knew 
that my errand was useless. Not a strong face—I might 
have hoped to convince mistaken strength—but weak, 
bloodless, immovable. Everything was scrupulously 
neat. I glanced about for a flower, an ornament, 
something to arouse a shadow of hepe. There was 
nothing of the kindin theroom. Even in the woman's 
dress of plain print colour had been sacriticed to clean- 
liness, and the woman herself, sitting in the midst of 
this chilling accuracy, her colourless Lair combed 
smoothly about her colourless face, had an air of 
melancholy rectitude, repellant and touching. The 
work I had brought requered but few directions, and 
when they were given I rose to go. 

“Do you live alone?” I asked, my real errand grow- 
ing more difficult every moment, 

*Yes, ma’am.” 

“Do you not find it very lonely 7” : 

“Yes, ma’am ; I have been lonesome ever since my 
baby died.” ; 

“But have you no one left to love or care for? Grief 
so easily turns to love, you know.” = 

The woman was tying up the work I had brought 
her. She drew the twine tight and fastened it firmly. 
There was not the slightest tremor in her voice when 
she spoke > 

“Did he send you to me?” 

“Your husband? No. He told me of you, and I came 
because I wished to—because I was sorry for him and 
you. Can I help you in any way?” 

“No, ma'am.” 

Albert was right—the case was hopeless. 1 made one 
last appeal mite my handonthedoor: 

“What if your husband were sick—suffering ?” 

The be ey ne eyelids quivered a little. 

“Tt is in God’s hands ; let him do what seemeth to 
him good.” 

I did not tell Wetherbee of my visit to his wife. If 
he suspected it my silence made him aware that it was 
fruitless. He was not able to leave his bed now, and 
the quiet, unsatisfied face on the pillow did not make 
my memories of the fair-haired fanatic more kindly. 
My husband shook his head privately over the con- 
dition of iny patient. 

“The life-preserving forces are lying idle for lack of 
steam,” he said, “ and the rust of idleness is eating them 
up. In common phrase, the man is dying of a broken 

eart.” 

There was no acute piece suffering to make 
the invalid forget his grief. I was sometimes tempted 
to wish it otherwies. He opened his strange, luminous 
eyes on me suddenly one evening, and beckoned me to 
the bedside. 

“Do you think there's a heaven, ma'am?” he 
whispered. y 

The question came to me strangely ; as if someone 
standing in an open door should turn and ask me if 
there were anything without. 

“T think there isan eternity where we see and are 
seen more clearly,” I answered. 

“Do youthink there l®be a great gulf fixed between 
her and me?” 

“No, Wetherbee. I believe God will bridge the gulf 
that has been between you on earth.” 

A tremulous, uncertain peace stole over his face. I 
went back to the window where Albert was standin 
looking out into the rainy, cheerless dusk. He lai 
his hands on my shoulders, looked into my face, and 
said : 

“Your patient will die to-night, little woman.” 

I stared at him helplessly. I had not realised that 
it could really come tothat—that the man would die 
there alone—worse than alone. Could nothing be 
done? Was there nothing stronger than resentment ! 
Itook a scrap of paper from the table and wrote 
hastily by the fading light: “ Your husband is dying. 
Will you come?” 

When my messenger was gone I came back to the 
sickroom to count the slow, monotonous hours. The 
shadow of death was creeping over the tired face on 
the pillow pate. 

“Them little flowers—do you think—if you'd ask 
her—maybe she’d put them in my hands, ma‘amn ?— 
perhaps I’d know——” 

There werefootsteps behind me, then a low, smothered 
cry, and wet garments brushed my hand. She bent 
over him, holding his hands and cooing like a 
mother to her babe. A mild, ineffable peace came into 
his dying face. 

“You are right, ma'am—the gulf’s bridged—here— 
Janet-——’” 

The stillness of death stole into the room. I went 
to Wetherbee’s wife preeently still kneeling with her 
head bowed on her husband's lifeless hand, and laid my 
hand on her hair. It was wet with rain. I smoothed 
it gently, but she did not move. 

The little hard-hearted woman was dead. 


In the event of Competitions considered the best sent in for 
any of our prizes reaching us in duplicate, the prise ‘will he 
awarded to the first to hand, 
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AN OBSTACLE RACE. 


Wuie Mr. David Davis,a remarkably stout man, 
was dining one dey with some friends, among whom 
was the slim Mr. Evarts, the conversation drifted to 
athletic sports and foot-races. ee 

Mr. Evarts, with a view to one of his egos jes 
turned to the great fellow alongside of him, an 
suggeated that such sports were something entirely 
out of his line. 

“Well, Evarts,” replied Mr. Davis, “perhaps you 
think I can’t run? Now, look here, I'll bet you a case 
of wine I can beat you in a hundred yards if you will 
let me choose my ground, and will give me five yards 
start. I’m heavy, you know, and I want solid 
footing.” 

Mr. Evarts was satisfied that he “had a dead sure 
thing,” and as the evening had advanced the dignitied 
company resolved to unbend itself still further for the 
sport. 

e Come on, then,” shouted the challenger ; “follow 
me. 

So away they went down a narrow alley. Marching 
into it for the distance of five yards, by which time 
his arms touched the brickwork on each side, Davis 
quietly observed : 

_“Now, Evarts, get in behind me, and take your 
time. I am going to take mine.” 


ft __ 
THE LAZIEST WORKERS. 


Tue Hindoos of British India, partly from the ener- 
vating influence of the climate, and partly from the 
peculiasity of their physical temperament, are gene- 
rally indolent and listless. They are most unwillin 
to labour, and thus every kind of work is portion 
out, as if for the express purpose of employing the 

reatest number of hands possible, leaving very little 
or each todo. Hence the enormous hordes of camp- 
followers attendant upon our troops, whether in the 
tield or cantonments, and the vast numbers of servants 
maintained by European residents for household 
duties; the absurd, yet immovable distinctions of 
caste prohibiting one individual from taking part in 
that which has been regarded as the hereditary oocu- 

ation of another caste, from the days, perhaps, of 
1enou the Lawgiver. 

It is told of Lord Dalhousie that, having. requested 
@ servant to pour some water from a basin, he declined, 
on the plea that it was contrary:to bts caste. The 
Marquis sternly drew out his watch, and said : 

“Tt is now so-and-ag..o'clock ; if before so-and-so I 
am not obeyed, I s discharge not only you, but 
every man of your cagte in Government House.” 

And his threat is said to have proved effectual, for 
in many cases the distinctions of caste among servants 
are carefully maintained because they are so slothful, 
and encourage in every way the disinclination to 
undergo fatigue, 4 

Wages are naturally low, and it is only by the exer- 
cise of the most rigid care and frugality that the Hin- 
doo workman or labourer and his family can live. 
They certainly limit their wants to suit their means; 
and, instead of seeking by harder work to better their 
circumstances, they are content to dwell in miserable 
huts, to feed on pulse ‘and -chupatties, vegetables and 

hee, or oil, tobacco-and betel-leaf bein g their only 
uxuries, 


2 
JEREMIAH’S TROUBLES. 


Mr. JEREMIAH GIFFEN lay sweetly sleeping the other 
morning, in enviable unconsciousness of the fact that 
the train by which he should have reached his office in 
the City had long since hurried on its way. Matilda 
Jane was hard at work, cleaning, as silently as possible, 
the staircase leading to J. Q.’s sleeping room. 

It was past nine o'clock. By-and-bye Jeremiah’s 
eyelids rose. His gaze fell upon the ticking timepiece 
on the wall, and_he knew his train was gone. hat 
must he do? His first thought was to kill Matilda 
Jane, who, by this time, had deft the stairs to do some 
other job. Then his mind wandered to the office door 
far away in the City, and he saw the clerks all grou 
outside, waiting for the office keys; for Mr. Giffen, 
clerk in charge, always made a point of locking the 
doors at night. F . 

To a methodieal man like Mr. Jeremiah Giffen 
unpunctuality was worse than death, and for him, 
above all men, to miss his usual train brought 
exasperation with the very thought. uickly he 
tumbled into his clothes, believing he would catch the 
next train, which left at ten o’clock. It was then nine 
thirty-five. Down the stairs he bawled to the cause of 
all his woe, Matilda, to have his hat and gloves and 
morning paper waiting to his hands. The girl, 
alenied. at Jeremiah’s angry voice, went to find the 
hat, and gloves, and morning news, fdrgetting all about 
the luinp of scouring soap that lay invitingly. upon the 
middle stair. 

As soon as he could Mr. Giffen rushed in hot haste 
from his room, his cravat between his teeth, and both 
hands struggling with his collar-stud. It invariably 
happens, when one is in haste, that one’s collar-stud, or 
stiflened collar-holes, or both, refuse to yield one jot. 


It was so in Mr. Giffon’s case. Mr. Jeremiah’s face was 

red, and isleder and blue, in turns. Half choked with 

rage he pau Sise the landing-place, where after a 

series of unparalle contortions, he won the co 

- leled ions, h the collar 
t. 


g' : 

Down the stairs he rushed, and when he gained the 
middle step his actions changed, for if his s had 
been great before, it now assumed a lightning flight. Mr. 
Giffen trod upon Matilda’s soap, and without a pause 
the chase began. Whepher Jeremiah or the soap was 
le to une pele. i would nae be hard to tt 

owever, there he la ting and groaning on 
tiled floor. Sica tenes 

If @ portion of Mr. Giffen’s body had felt the effect 
of his extraordinary excursions, ued every joist and 
rafter in the house. For one fleeting instant it was as 
if an oe oscillation had come upon the scene. 
Mr. Jeremiah Giffen’s weight was nigh upon twenty 
stone. 

At first he laid the blame upon himself, but when he 
saw the flattened lump of soap twirlin ide him on 
the floor, he took all in at once. All thought of City 
toils fled from his burning brain, and his only wonder 
was why Matilda Jane should live. Then, when she 
bent above his wounded form, and these sweet accents 
fell upon his ears : 

“T ‘opes as ’ow you are not hurt, sir. What a pity 
you didn’t look, sir, afore you leapt !” he yee uprose, 
paid Matilda Jane her wages, and mildly pushed her 
into the street. 


a 


THE FRENCH WORKING=-MAN 
AT PLAY. 


THERE is a growing tendency among workmen in 
Paris to live more at home and less at the café, but the 
latter plan is still very much followed. If at home, a 
young workman’s wife will probably meet him at 
twelve o'clock, and together they will go to an 
adjoining café for lunch. In the evening ae will 
again §° to the café for their evening meal. If they 

refer having a meal at home, it is almost sure to be 

ught ready cooked at-a neighbouring restaurant. 
Coat is a fearful price in Paris, and wood, which is 
generally burned, is not much cheaper, so that it does 
not pay to light a fire for cooking purposes in the little 
basket-grate. 

The working-man rarely asks his friends to visit him 
at home—they generally meet at aca/fé ; but he is very 
hospitable, nevertheless, and will in a case of emer- 

ency pawn his watch or his ring rather than let a 

riend suffer by his lack of funds. He spends much 

of his leisure time at the café, playing dominoes or 
Billions chatting polities or reading the paper, and 
always liable to watched by an agent of the 
secret police, and to have his conversations reported. 
In the evening he is frequently accompanied by his 
wife, who sits at sewing or fancy needlework. He 
drinks but little ; a coffee and cognac will last him the 
evening, for as he drinks he puts in a little water, so 
that his liquor is very weak by the time he gets to the 
end of the draught. 

Beer is becoming very popular ; a large glass costs 
24d. It isa kind of very thin amber-coloured ale, with 
a delicate bitter flavour, more like American than 
German lager beer. Unfortunately, in spite of the 
abstemious character of French workmen generally 
there are drunkards in this as in other classes o 
society. They commonly drink absinthe, a highly 
poisonous decoction of wormwood, which not only 
makes its devotees drunk, but mad. Vermouth and 
Kirsch are two other very poisonous drinks, and to 
the three is to be attributed much of the crime in 
Paris. Seton is very much enjoyed by both sexes— 
good, active, robust dancing. 


— 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 


How near men can come to being killed and yet 
escape unhurt is strikingly illustrated by the following 
incident of the American Civil War. A regiment 
was encamped not far from. tbe James River, and, as 
will be seen from what f 8, not fur from the 
enemy. ; 

There were some narrow esca 
were off duty in camp. One day asolid shot, with 
unmannerlf rudeness, came bounding into camp, pass- 
ing through a group of soldiers who lind just collected 
for their warm rations. 

At the same instant it prostrated the cook, demolished 
the mess-kettle, and irreverently baptised the best 
flag with bean porridge. The cook proved to be only 
“temporarily killed” by the gravel which the shot had 
thre, egainst him, and was soon able to resume his 
worst. 

Abert the same time a sick soldier was lying in his 


tent, With his knapsack for a pillow. He was supposed . 


to be quite out of harm’s way, but a solid shot, styled 
by the men a “pickle,” from its resemblance in size 
and shape to a cucumber, struck the knapsack, and 
carried it clean away. The only inconvenience to the 
invalid was the loss of the knapsack and the sudden 
letting down of his head. As the pillow was scarcely 
thicker than the missile, this might be literally called 
a hair-breadth es ape, ee 


-a new hand just arrived from Wales. 


s among those who. 


- The Proprietors of Dalu-Kola Tea em} ower as ye 
ons ‘as tO. 


QUEEN ELIZA YS LOVE- — 
NO ETERS. 


HERE are some extracts from letters which passed 


wantedat one timetomarryher. Says the ch Prince 
to the English Queen, hour he is kissing her beau- 
tiful hands, “ having ny tose turned without ceas- 
ing to the rare i 


8 of your Majey: whom I 
ld asa chef 
which nothing can compare. 
More than ever I adore you and the virtues that you 
possess, whose fame ig enriched with so y praises 
ven to you, that your enemies even confess you to 
the glory of the world, the first and happiest Prin- 
cess on the ea t you aré loved, served, and 
adored by a Prince who has neithér rest nor comfort 
save in egteeming himself wholly’ ogy ; and 
pe have all power over him, so much so that you could 
ave no more over yourself. For he’ can never 
nor speak of ae but your wonderful beauty and 
will, of which he become the slave, wishing to 
ive and die for you who aré his mistreas and the queen 
of his heart.” - 
The Duke also described the Quten as “the most 
pret beauty that God had made during the lagt five 
ndred years.” In oné of her letters to the man she 
did not marry, nor ever intend to marry, the Queen 
called him “ my dearest,” and proceeds in that euphe- 
mistic strain which at that time was popular : : 
“The honour you do me is very great in sending 
your letters to me so often, but the pleasure I derive 
therefrom is far greater, since I desire nothing so much 
as the continuation of your good opinion regarding me. 
I thank you very humbly for the sweet flowers 
athered by the hand with the small angers which I 
less a a oa times, and’ declare to you that never 
was present better carried, for the bloom remains on 
them as fresh as if they hed been gathered this moment, 
and represents very vividly your verdant affection 
towards me; I trust I shall never i any just cause 
for it to fade. Monsieur, I have taken care not to lose 
a leaf or a flower for all the other jewels I possess.” 
What fine fun a counsel would have made if the 
Duke of Anjou could have brought an action for 
breach of promise against Queen Elizabeth. 


eee 


Tracues : “Name some of the most important ees 
existing to-day which were unknown one hund 
years ago.” 
Tommy: ‘“ You and me.” 
— 


A NEWSAGENT, oe told, by an old lady that it was 
no use to subscribe for the paper now, as the world 
was coming to an end, said : ; 

“ But won’t you want to read an account of the whole 
affair as soon as it is over?” 

“That I will,” answered the old lady; and she sub- 
acribed. : 

en 

A PLUMBING establishment, a few days ago, took on 
n the day after 
his arrival a water-pipe in a West-end establishment 
burst. He Was told to go and attend toit. Seeing the 
owner of the hiuse fn ‘the shop, he wént’up to him and 
got the particulars of the ‘accident, and then he made 
ready his todls and started. “Just'as hé was going out 
of the door the proprietor saw him. ‘ 

“Where are you going ?”he almost screamed. The 
new man told him. ‘Do you mean to tell me that 
you are going up there to mend that pipe without 
examining it }”he gasped. ° 
am going to look at it whan I get there,” 


Have you no 
pride in your busisess % Why, youd ruin the entire 


roof of the house, and then return Pope | to the 
shon for his tools, keeping an accurate record of the 
time. ; 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, - 


REPLIES. 


588, Is the Tendency to Insanity in any Way 
Dependent upon the Seasons ? 

It is a fact that the seasons affect insanity. The 
summer months have been proved to be the most _pro- 
ductive of this dread disease. From 1880 to 1887 the 
Scotch Lunacy Commissioners found that the average 
monthly aumber of ae Lae. It sneregues 
considerably from May to July, falli . rom 
October to January. fe cabktnted “English “mad 
doctor ” says that of 2,669 admissions to asylums 54 per 
cent, came during the six summer months, and 46 per 
cent. during the remainder. In France it was found 
that insanity was least observed in January and most 
in June. It would appear from this that the warm 
temperature has the effect of exciting the minds of 
those inclined to lunacy. The autumn was found to 
be the most favourable season for recovery. The 
statisties of suicide, which indeed is Pampcrery if 

eir 


not total insanity, show that people take t 
own lives mostly during the same periods, 80 that the 
gloomy months Tetween November and February have 
no tendency, as generally supposed, to suicidal mania. 
As ‘to thec es of the moon having a tendency to 
influence the insane, there is no cause to think it affects 
them more than it does a dog ; both become more than 
ordinarily excited owing to the brilliancy of the night 
which a full moon occasions. 


589. What is the Capital Value of the Land of the 
United Kingdom ? 

According to statistics published by Mr. Giffen, the 
capital value of the land in the United Kingdom is 
1,691 millions sterling. This appears to be only its 
agricultural value, productions other than from the 
surface increasing the capital value considerably. In 
1882 lands were valued at 1,880 millions, so this 
shows a decrease of 189 millions occasioned by 
the ruinous competition with foreign countries in the 
grain supply, reduction of rents, unoccupied farms, and 


the increase of ares laid down in grass for stock-raising 
pu which was formerly used for cereals, now 
impo and sold at prices which would not com- 


pensate the British farmer for his outlay. 
540. Which Tree is Most Useful to Man? 


The tree most useful to man is the Palm, and par- 
tiqularly the cocoa-nut palm, from the point of view 
of the dweller in the tropics, who obtains his food and 
drink, and even oil, wine, and sugar, and fodder from 
this source. Of the wood he makes boats, houses, 
ropes, mats, and all sorts of domestic clothing. 

** To him the Palm is a gift divine, 
Wherein all uses of man combine— 
House and raiment, and food, and wine.” 


There are upwards of 600 known species of palms, and 
the coooa-nut tribe probably numbers as many as 
250,000,000. Yet, eithough a vast number of mankind 
live upon the products of this wonderful tree, it would 
be incorrect to say that its loss would affect civilisa- 
tion generally. is would be the case if we lost the 
pine-tree, to which the world is largely indebted for 
its deal, which is used so extensively in all branches of 
trade, to | Mg of the resin and turpentine 
which it yiel 

841. Which Animal Takes the Longest Time to 

Develop ? 

The mammaMa take longer to develop than any other 
class of animals, and amongst the mammalia Man 
delays most in this respect, requiring in our latitudes 
about frpnieire years before the free is fully 
completed. e frame increases in bulk until that age 
is attained, although the height rarely increases after 
the age of eighteen is passed, subsequent growth being 


PEARSON'S WEAKLY; 


mainly in muscle development. The Whale and the 
Elephant come nearest to man in this respect, taking 
as they do about twenty years before they are 
developed and full-grown members of their respective 
species. If the life of man was enjoyed under the best 
sanitary conditions and without any abuse of natural 
appetite, naturalists agree that his allotted age should 
be from four to five times the period he requires to 
come to maturity, or between 100 and 125 years. 


642. What Sum of Money is Lost on Racecourses 
Yearly ? 

It is estimated that as much as between forty and 
fifty millions sterling is lost yearly upon the turf, our 
own country contributing its share to the extent of 
from seven to ten millions. Australia is the largest 
loser, it being calculated that no less than £20,000,000 
sterling changes hands there yearly. The French suffer 
most next to the Australian colonies, most of the 
remainder of the amount being contributed by other 
British Colonies and the United States. 


543. Wh tag some Flowers Live so much Longer 
after they are Picked than Others ? 


The death of a flower, after being picked, is due 
mainly to the loss of water by the process known as 
transpiration. In Nature this loss is repai by a 
constant flow of water from the roots. is stops as 
soon as the flower is picked, but transpiration still 
id on—therefore the flower loses its water and dies. 

he activity of transpiration depends on the moisture 
of the air, the intensity of light and temperature, and 
the age to which the flower has already attained. So, 
as these vary, the time a flower lives is longer or 
shorter. However, even in cases where the surround- 
ings are the same and the flowers only just opened, 
one may die quicker than another, a wood anemone 
than a bluebell an iris than a buttercup. In the 
former case the bluebell has a larger supply of water 
in its stem than the anemone, and the flower will not 
droop till this begins to be exhausted. In the other a 
though apparently the buttercup has less reserve o! 
water, another cause comes into play : the transpiration 
rate of the iris, from constantly living in water, is 
sera and it quickly loses the moisture necessary to 

eep it alive. In the case of cut-flowers placed in water, 
a fourth cause must be considered—the conducting 
power of the stalk. This varies in different plants, 
and depends on the quantity of wood vessels present, 
for it is up these that the water travels. For practi 
purposes, it is well to know that these delicate vessels 
are injured by bending or breaking the stalk, so that 
a flower cut with a sharp knife lives longest. 


544. What is the Cost of the Yearly Maintenance 
of a First-class Atlantic Liner? 


It has been estimated that the gross cost of carrying 
one of our first-class steamers across the Atlantic 
averages from £4,000 to £7,000, and as these steamers 
cross from twenty to thirty times a year, the total 
outlay may easily be £150,000 per annum. In the 
cases of some of the larger and more recently built 
transatlantic steamers, such as the Majestic, Teutonic, 
City of Paris, Umbria, or City of Rome, even this high 
figure may very easily be exceeded. Wages for officers 
and men will amount to nearly £2,000 per voyage. 
The consumption of coal averages about 250 tons per 
day, and as this is Welsh steam coal at from 12s. 6d. to £1 
per ton, the cost under this head for one trip across the 
Atlantic, made in, say, six days, would amount to over 
£1,000. Lighting, replacing of linen, plate, and cutlery, 
repairing of upholstery and furniture, cleaning, paint- 
ing, and overhauling at the end of each voyage will 
materially increase the bill. The provisioning of one of 
these ocean palaces runs to from £3,500 to £5,000 per 
trip. To meet this excessive outlay the takings, of 
course, must be on a commensurate scale, and for this 
reason the fast-going steamers are specially adapted 
for passenger tratfic, as the best paying branch of the 
Atlantic carrying trade. Such a steamer, for instance, 
as the Jfajestic, of the White Star Line, is designed to 
carry 300 saloon, 150 second ac and bap steerage 
passengers, paying respectively an average of £25, £7 
and Copa berth ; there are also deck ai state cabins 


tf 
ad 


and suites at froufys0 to £80 per trip. With a fall 
ce) gem of pasén the choi one trip 
wou or over 000 for the 


yexdlaaica cl recat freight carrying. |B 
year, exclusive of receipts | t i at 
against this apparently high protit has to 5 ot the 
expense of dock dues, insurance, shore labout in load- 
ing and unloading, and many other items of expendi- 
ture; while the capital sunk in even one of these 
vessels makes a serious inroad in half a million pounds, 
in some cases even exceeding this figure. 
545. What is the Cause of “Roaring” in Horses? 
Roaring in horses is caused hy lysis of the 
lary: nerve, which is saey ixbapeal by 
atrophy or wasting away of some of the muscles of the 
larynx. It arises various causes—from pressure 
on the nerve by tumours or blood clots, from strangles, 
or from the action of a tight bearing-rein. It may also 
be brought about by violently exercising horses while 
the stomach is distended with dry food. There is a 
difference, however, in the degree of “ roaring ”—that 
produced from violent col etc., affecting both 
inspiration and expiration, while what may be called 
paralytic roaring affects only the inspiration. A horse 
afflicted with this latter form is seldom cured, and 
becomes totally unfit for fast work. An army 
veterinary surgeon has, However, recently made some 
experiments upon ho in which by cutting away 
one of the vocal cords and carti of the larynx, he 
claims to have entirely removed the impediment in 
breathing. 


546. What is the Origin of the word “Shandy- 
gaff? ” 


Shandy-gaff is a mixture of beer and ginger-beer, 
but the etymol of the name, or its origin and 
derivation, is doubtful. Some say that properly the 
name is Sang de Goff, or Blood of Goff; Goff havin 
been a blacksmith, who found that this liquor enliven 
his blood, and put new life into his veins, and though 
this seems rather far-fetched, there does not appear to 
be any more likely derivation of the term. 


547. In Which Country is the Telegraph Made Most 
Use of ? 


The United States have a Repo extent of gi er 
lines and wires than any other country in the world, 
their length respectively, in 1889, being 178,754 miles 
of line, and 647,697 miles of wire, as against 31,440 
miles of line and 190,027 miles of wire in this country. 
In number of messages over the wires, however, this 
country is now considerably in advance of the 
United States. The pumber of telegraphic messages 
transmitted in ‘tthe United Kingdom last year bei 

62,403,399 as against 54,108,326 in the United States ; 
France coming third with a transmission of 26,703,597 
telegraphic messages, If the pape of messages 
to the number of inhabitants of the various countries 
be taken as the criterion, then Australia comes first and 
the United Kingdom second. In the six countries 
which make most use of the telegraph, the number of 
m es compared to the number of inhabitants is, 
according to the latest statistics, as follows, namely :— 


Countries. a PrnZoteeate 
Australia ae oes sea ans 

United Kingdom ace eee ae 165 
Switzerlan eee és8 oe eis 120 
United States ... aes tee eee 108 
Holland ... aes ad bes ee 90 
France ... ve ‘ aie aie 70 


549, Who is the Wealthiest British Commoner? 


It is very difficult to say who is the richest commoner, 
as men do not usually make the exact amount of their 
wealth known. Mr. Alfred Stern, the new member for 
Wisbech, is credited with possessing many millions, 
Mr. Alfred Rothschild possibly being about as rich. 
Mr. Isaac Holden, M.P., is perhaps the richest man 
born of British parents who has made the bulk of his 
fortune himself. Sir Julian Goldsmid and Sir Andrew 
Walker, the Liverpool brewer, are fabulously rich ; 
while Mr. McEwan, M.P., the Edinburgh brewer, an 
Colonel North would probably come into the lat of 
multi-millionaires, 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the tions asked here from readers who 
have the knowledge and ability to answer 
them. Weshall print the best reply to each 
question, and shall pay for all matter printed 
at our ordinary rate of two Swineas a column. 
The same rear may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the gee | of the week following their 
publication. Pa nt will only be made 
for replies publis Authorities on which 

are based must be given. Half-a- 
crown will be Pa onan ee Ais suey 
question received w ts considered worthy 
of tnacsrtion. 


QUESTIONS. 


571. Is it true that a wetting with sea water does not 
give cold? 


572. Why does thunder turn milk sour # 


573. In which country was Christianity first adopted 
as the State religion ? 


574, Why does salt cause thirst ? 


575. Does a ball thrown straight up into the air 
occupy the same time in ascending as in descending ? 
_ 576. In how short a distance can a locomotive attain 
its full speed on the level ? 


577. Taking the year through is there more sun- 
shine before or after midday 1 


578. How many miles does a “forward” run during 
a first-class football match ? 

579. On which of our railway lines are there the 
greatest number of season-ticket holders ¢ 


580. How deep down does the movement caused b 
an earthquake extend 7 z 
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A CHILD'S LYE. 


“ THeRg never was 4 grandma Pf so good |” 
He whispered, while beside her “air he stood, 
And laid his rosy cheek. 
With manner very mec:?. 
Against her dear old face in lovirg mood. 


“There never was a nicer grandrra born | 
I know some little boys must be forlorn, 
use they ve none liko you ; 
I wonder what I'd do 
Without a grandma's kisses night and morn ? 


“There never was a dearer grandma—there !” 

He kissed her and he stroked her snow-white hair ! 
Then smoothed her ruffled cap, 
And nestled in ber lap, 


While grandma, smiling, rocked her old arm-chair. 


“ When I'm a man what lots to you I'll bring ! 
A horse and carriage, and a watch and ring, 
All dmas are 80 nice! 
(And here he kissed her twice), _ 
And grandmas give their grandsons anything !” 


Before his dear old grandma could reply, 
This boy looked up, and with a roguish eye, ’ 
He whispered in her ear, 
That nobody might hear, : 
“Oh, grandma, have you any more mince pie?” 


a 
MANUFACTURED DWARFS. 


Few are familiar with the fact that at one time the 
business of a pe a dwarfs was followed as a 
profession by a body of villains who had reduced it to 
a system. They called themselves Compachtios, and 
laboured to supply the demand which existed a copie 
of centuries ago in almost every European country for 
dwarfs and distorted human beings for the re 

laces and for the homes of the wealthy nobility. The 

ing must have his misshapen jester ; the fine lady her 
fantastic page or footman ; the nobleman his hunch- 
backed lackey; and even the. Sultan his grotesque 
buffoon for the seraglio. 

The demand was far greater than the supply afforded 
by the freaks of Nature, and the Com ios under- 
took to make good the deficiency. They fabricated 
monsters on a large scale. The headquarters of this 
rascally ioterniey were in England, but its ranks were 
recruited from all parts, and its operations extended 
to other countries. The organisation had its origin 
in Spain. a 

The Compachios procured children for their purpose 
in various ways. Sometimes there was an heir to 
an estate who was in the way of somebody, and he 
would be sold into the hands of the order to be 
mutilated beyond recognition. Sometimes pauper 
and orphan children would be disposed of by relatives 
who did not wish to take care of them; and often 
again, children were kidnapped for the diabolical 
purpose. Sometimes the spine was operated on in 
such a way that the victim would haves humped back ; 
often the countenance was altered. 

They would cut the muscles so that the little one 
would wear a perpetual and diabolical grin, or would 
have its face set permanently in some fantastic shape. 
By a peculiar process the growth of another would be 
stunted, so that the child would be a dwarf. 


OO  — 


HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE WITH 
AN UMBRELLA. 


Ir has been remarked that there is something about 
umbrellas which seems conducive to laxity of morals. 
A man, for instance, who would not for the world 
tamper with anybody's money, or injure anybody’s 
property, may annex another's gingham without a 
pang of conscience or a particle of remorse. 

Indeed, it is a question whether umbrellas are not 
becoming circulating media, ever changing hands, and 
whether it is a felony to appropriate one. Apropos of 
this, a few nights back I was to be the last nger 
by the last ’bus on one of the London suburban roads 
—I need not specify which—when I noticed at the 
further end of the seat an umbrella. The conductor 
at the time was on the roof chatting with the driver, 
as is frequently the case with these men when nearing 
the end of their dave work, so I took up the umbrella 
and looked at it. I perceived it was a silk one, quite 
new, and evidently of value. Now, I confess that for a 
moment—but only for a moment, believe me, generous 
reader—the idea of appropriating it crossed my mind 
as some sort of compensation for the many umbrellas 
~ myself had lost under like circumstances; but 
:tter thoughts prevailed, and, on the conductor 
descending, I called his attention to the umbrella. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “you do astonish me. You are 

) man a long way out of the common, and no mis- 
Take.” 

“IT don’t understand you. 
ordinary about me?” 

“T will tell you,” he went on. “You are the first 

nger that has not stuck to that umbrella for the 
fortnight.” P 


What is there so extra- 


“That umbrella What do you mean!” I asked, 
quite mystified. ; 

. bes ey that umbrella has been taken every night 
regularly from the time that I bought it,” replied the 
conductor. 

: ie an pee mereinnd that you bought an mobail 
or the s purpose utting it in 8 way 
to find out whether they monk) take it on nt ”T in- 
gored, “Why, what interest could you have in doing 


“ Well,” was the answer, “I don’t know that I should 
tell you, but as you are so exceptional a man, and as 
the game can't go on much longer, you shall know all 
about it. You may think me a strange fellow to talk 
about honesty, yet in my view of the matter I have 
done more than harm, and it serves ‘em right. 
I've made a few pounds by the trick, and added to my 
stock of experience. gd ge are constantly leav- 
ing th in the Regs = te tics are nearly al- 
ways taken away by others, I resolved on purchasing 
@ good umbrella and baiting a er with te Conse- 
quently, when on my last journey for the day, I took 
to putting the umbrella where you saw it, and quietly 
waiting my opportunity, and it has always hap 
that the last ger, when a man, walked off with 
the prize. course I followed him up, and ping 
him on the shoulder, informed him that we ad now 
discovered the party who purloined the umbrellas, and 
should give him in charge, Then you should see the 
performance. 

“*Why, my good man, you are mistaken ; this is a 
mere accident on my part. I’m in the habit of carry- 
ing an umbrella, and mechanically took this up as my 
own. I'ma respectable man, live so-and-so,’ etc. 

“J then told him that it didn’t matter who or what 
he was ; that he could explain at the police-station. 
Now for the point : he has fumbled in his pockets, and 
slipping money into my hand, begged me not to detain 
him, and, as I am poor, I’ve had mercy on him.” 

“ But, ag interposed, “there must have been 
exceptions, here are people who would never act in 
this manner—men of honour, men of position—above 
such paltry temptation.” 

“That may be,” rejoined the conductor, cynically, 
“but I haven't met with them yet. Men of honour! 

hy, persons whose positions I have known from 
putting them down at their own doors—officers in 
the army, doctors, independent gentlemen, lawyers 
even, have not scrupled to make off with that 


umbrella.” 
oe 
ABOUT GUNPOWDER. 


GunpowneR, the oldest and most familiar of ex- 
plosive substances, is an intimate mixture of sulphur, 
saltpetre, and charcoal. The earliest known recipe 
for its manufacture is that given in the eighth century 
by Marcus Greecus, who directs that it ie made by 
mixing one part of sulphur with two parts of char- 
coal, and six parts of saltpetre. Modern British 
military powder consists of ten rts of sulphur 
tifteen parts of charcoal (preferably that obtain 
from alder, willow, or similar woods), and seventy-tive 
parts of saltpetre. The powder manufactured in 
other countries differs slightly in the relative propor- 
tions of the constituents. 

The carefully puritied materials are ground separ- 
ately, mixed in a revolving drum, then moistened 
with water, and mixed as intimately as possible by 
grinding between stones. The moist mass is com- 
pressed by hydraulic pressure, and the hard, solid 
‘ press-cake” thus obtained is granulated by means of 
toothed rollers. The grains arc then sorted, dried at a 
steam pees and polished by violent agitation in a 
barrel ; to the larger ones a little powdered graphite 
is added. Fine-grained powder is employed for guns 
of moderate size, and for blasting coarse-grained 
powder is used, whilst the prismatic powder, used with 
very large guns, is in pieces about two inches long. 

The explosive nature of gunpowder is due to the 
fact that, when fired, the charcoal and sulphur are 
burnt at the expense of the oxygen in the saltpetre, 
much heat is developed, and large quantities of gas 
are produced. 

This gas exerts great pressure on the sides of the 
gun; hence its disruptive or propulsive effects. On 
an average, 100 parts by bel of powder, when 
exploded in a closed space, qe forty-three parts of 
permanent gases and fifty-seven parts of solid 
substances. 

At the high temperature of the explosion (about 
4,000 degrees), the gases will occupy a volume about 
2,500 times as great as that of the original powder. 
The pressure generated when gunpowder is exploded 
in a closed space which it completely fills, equals 
about 6,400 atmospheres, or forty-two tons on the 
square inch. f 

When gunpowder is fired in a gun, the explosion is 
not instantaneous, but the combustion of the powder 
occupies a certain time. The el eg force of the 
gases produced acts on the shot all the time it is moving 
along the barrel, and gradually increases its velocity. 

If the explosion were so sudden as to be practically 
instar.taneous, the E Bagased part of the forces would be 
exerted mainly on the sides of the chamber containing 
~ powder, and not, as is actually the case, on the 

ot 


THE SMALLEST DAILY PAPER IN. 
THE KINGDOM. 


Tus distinction belongs to the halfpenny Evarme 
Tirinas, which is Paae at Penzance. It was 
started during the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, to 
furnish the people of the town and neighbourhood with 
the latest news from the seat af war, and its publica- 
tion has been continued without interruption ever 


since. 
For some years after its first ap 
of a single sheet about ten inches by seven inches 
broad, printed on one side only, although at the 
time it consists of 
by eight, more than two of which is 
occupied by advertisements. size is no dou 
accounted as bg Stan Eee of os bata 9 ene te Lanes 
End, which is mn tapering © pivare Oat there is not 
to the teaof seen me iy be 
up C) going are 80 
inhabitants of this beautiful watering- 
far away from any great event which is 


news as that bought hy the Londoner for his 
Se temp cle 


the 

columns, under different headi appear foreign 
and colonial telegrams, oem soles local and 
district news, mercantile marine news, regen go 
report for the week, and particulars with to 
high-water at Penzance, etc., etc., while on market 
days the list of market prices is published. As an 
advertising medium it is decidedly good, for being so 
small the news is soon read through bythe pu 

who then turn to and read the advertisements. Gene- 
rally, time-tables, cab farea,' despatch of mails, and 
other particulars useful to tourists, are inserted some- 
at ceniation h not la f a good ‘class, 

ts circulation, though not is of a ‘el 

about half the issue being sibectibed for quarterly by 
people residing in thetown. The remainder is hawked 
about the streets by newsboys, with the exception of a 
few which find their way throughout the county. 

THe Tipines is termed the daily edition of Tw 
Cornish TeLecraPH. THE TELEGRAPH —— on 
Wednesdays (on which day its offspring is allowed to 
rest), and contains most of the items that have 
appeared during the foregoing week in Tux Txp1Nos. 


= 


Lapy (to tramp): “This is the third time you have 
called here to-day.” 

Tramp: “It is true, madam; but I em sure you 
wouldn’t want a man to get along with any less Las 


three meals a day.” 


Art breakfast a remarkably light omelette soufflee is 
served at a moment when everyone is engaged in a 
deeply interesting conversation. The omelette i¢ 
neglected, and begius to settle down from its apputis 
ing siriness, to the enormous disgust of the litti¢ 
daughter, who exclaims : 

“Oh, ma, hurry! The omelette is eatin’ itse’f |” 

———s fo 

His Hictesr AmBIrion.—Visitor: “Are you going 
to be a great man when you grow up, Willie?” 

Wille: “Yes. I’m going to be an Arctic explorer.” 

“An Arctic explorer’s life is full of hardships, 
Willie.” 

“ Yes, but I can stand ‘em.” 

“T like your spirit, my boy There is a great deal 
of glory to be gained in a career of that kind.” 

“Yes. And you don't never have to wash your 


face.” 


MORE CIGAR PBIZES, 
A CIGAR THAT MAY WIN YOU A SOVEREIGN, 
NOW ON SALE, 2d., 8d., and 4d. 

The result of the 


FOR YOU. 

Pearson's Weekly Cigar may justly be termed the most 
cigar of the . You are probably unaware of the fact that a 
consists of three distinct (1) the 


(2) th 
je outaide cover. : ui eyint ne 


i then 
fically blended the 
and which represent the results of and experiments of many 
years. 

The manufacturers of Pearson's Wi Cigare claim thas they 
polved See iats tin pane ken that fs. thas ther have 
be found to contain all the alaska levourandareese wate he tatoee, 


Pe ae Wau Onenen Sain cenee ot 

earaon's are, ‘ ~ 

ected fan eucrmons prewar, averaging over two tous per bor,” Tus 
and thee 


with the object of the superfincas 
“ ee is Puazson’s Crgam. If he has 
request him $0 lay im & stock, Ho can ouin 0 eepety trom want 
ee 168, 68, Houndaditan, 


ts eohaletedl - 


four pageaof about twelve inches ; 


a: Sieh = eh, 


1020s 
SOMETHING NEW AND 
TRANGE. 


Under this we ish brief accounts of new and 
Keg enricd ee da aie 


Accorpine to_Dr. Welling, President of the 
Columbian University, sounds can generally be heard 
at a greater distance when they are p g against 
w gentle wind, than when with 4 strong favouring 
wind, the tendency of the latter being to beat them 
down to the ground, with the result that they become 


A MINERAL discovery of unusual value is re- 

from Kamouraska, in Lower Canada It is 
‘stated that an entire mountain, composed of silicates, 
‘otherwise known as 8 vitrifiable stone, of a purity cer- 
‘tified by the provincial engineer to average 98 per 
cent., has been found. This material ts ased for the 
manufacture of the finest glass,.and it is believed to 
exist nowhere else in such purity. 


Tus Royal Technical Schoo! at Charlottenburg, 
has been pate series of experi with sawdust, 
and has proved that it can used as a building 
‘material. The sawdust is mixed with certain refuse 
mineral products, and compressed into the form of 
bricks ; after this treatment the sawdust forms excel- 
lent building material, very light, impervious to wet, 
and utterly inflammable. A slab of this substance was 

laced for five hours in a coal fire, and came out of the 
intact. As this rate it will soon be worth while to 
manufacture sawdust as a special industry. 

Dp it ever occur to you how a deaf and dumb 
man knows when his front door bell sings T I found 
out while making a call with a friend last day. He 
invited me to go with him to visit a young married 
couple, both of whom were deaf and dumb. We made 
our way to a pleasant little flat, and my friend pushed 
the electric button. I asked him if they kept a servant, 
and when he said they didn’t I enquired how. they 
heard the bell. He said, “They don’t.” While I was 
spromanalag peicad4 they knew there was somebody at the 

clk 


door my friend’s friend appeared. There was a litte 
r between them and he led the way upstai 
We talked awhile on pads of pa 
young man I was curious to find out how he knew 
there was maaan Ory the door. He wrote: “Come 
and look at our door bell,” and led the way to the kitchen. 
Mere I found a queer ‘contrivance screwed against the 
tall about four feet from the floor. There was an 
wlectromagnet whose armature was connected with a 
pair of levers, so that when the armature was attracted 
a catch was released and the hook tipped over. 
Hanging upon this hook was a log about eight inches 
in diameter and two feet and a half or solong. He 
ushed the armature apes the magnet and the log 
ropped to the floor with a reverberating bang. “ You 
can't hear that, can you?” I enquired. “No, I can't 
hear it, but we feel the jar when it falls.” 


Accorpina to Iron, one of the novelties at 
the Frankfort Electrical Exhibition, which is attracting 
a good deal of attention, is an electric piano or elec- 
peo devised by a Berlin solicitor, Dr. R. Eisen- 
mann. The invention consists in attaching a series of 
small electro-magnets to a listel ranning parallel with 
the keys of the instrument, one magnet. being fixed 
above each string. One of the ends of the electro- 
magnetic wire is fastened to a metal rail, which, b 
the gentle pressure of a al, becomes connected wit 
the electric current; while the other is brought in 
contact with a metal spring, which, when the key is 
struck, cuts out the current by the interpolation of 
current arresters, a microphone being applied in this 
case. On pressing the pedal, and striking a key, the 
current flows through the windings of the correspond- 
ing electro-magnet, and through the microphone, the 
latter intercepting the current in exact proportion to 
the number of vibrations of the string. It is thus 

ible to prolong the sound as long as may be 
esired. The continuity of the sound, the strength of 
which depends on the force of the pressure of the key 
imparts to the instrument the characteristic tones of 
the organ. But the results of the electrical action are 
found to be most surprising in the bass, the. sounds 
emitted being described as a blending of the tones of 
the bass-viol, violoncello, and bassoon. The centre 
notes of the instrument do not show an appreciable 
alteration in intonation; while the higher notes are 
said to bear a strong resemblance to the strains of an 
wolian harp. . 


The introduction of this feature has led to the receipt 
so many letters from readers who have sdeas which 
consider worth patenting, that we have decided to 
special arrangements of a nature that will enable 
them to obtain reliable advice on such matters. 

If any reader of PEaRSON’s WEEKLY wishes to com- 
musicate with an expert regarding an tdea for a patent, 
lethim write to the Editor of this paper, marking the 

Parent. The letter will be handed to a gentte- 
smn. well known sn connection with patents, who will 
put himeclf in communication with tts sender, 


“way to the 


pstairs. 
rand then I told the. 


—_ PRPRSONS WREKEY. 


Invention tells us that a Freiburg watch- 
maker is patenting two important inventions. One is 
an automatic electrical apparatus for tramways, which 
will record the number of passengers, and the other an 
electric switch srrangememt, by means of which a 
train will signal itself and even take the right points 
of its own accord. 


Messrs. WessTer & Sons have just turned 
out of their ropery at Sunderland a rope measuring 
four miles in length and weighing twenty tons. It is 
made of the best steel wire, and is intended for a 
colliery in the south-west of ngland, where it will be 
used for underground haulage. As the cranes at the 
rope yard ayd at the goods station are not strong 
enough to lift such a load all at once, the rope was 
made vp in three coils, and, allowing the slack con- 
necting these to hang, these could be lifted one at a 
time. Two were puton one trolley, a very strong one 
and the third coil, which contained much less of the 
rope than the other two, was put on to an ordinary 
trolley. Several men carried the slack which hung 
Poe one vehi’ re tbe Doreeg oar shoulios. 

was drawn by twenty horses, and the 
through the streets of Sunderland eraere germ 
attention. 


A sarety bicyole, driven without a chain, 
has been brought out by Mr. H. Parsons, a Bir- 
mingham mechanic. The back wheel is attached 
to the driving gear, and the cranks and pedals 
operate direct on an axle geared in the usual 
frame. This axle, instead of carrying 
the back wheel, carries the driving-wheel, which is 
about ten inches in diameter. It is a ratchet-wheel 
the teeth being cut out, not on the rim as in the usual 
driving-wheel of the safety, but on one side. The back 
wheel is geared on the frame on the same plane as the 
driving-wheel, but behind it. There is no axle on this 
wheel. Instead of the axle, the hub on each side is 
formed into a drum about four inches in diameter. 
One of these drums is toothed to fit into the driving- 
wheel. There is sufficient space between the two 
drums—where the centre of the axle is in the ordinary 
bicycle wheel—to allow of the driving-wheel revolving 
freely. When the back wheel is geared up the cir- 
cumference of the toothed drum lies on one side of the 
driving-wheel, between the centre and the circum- 
ference of that wheel, and the teeth of the one fit 
into the teeth of the other. It is, in fact, a ten-inch 
circle, with a four-inch circle within it, and touchin 
its circumference, each circumference being eouthed 
into the other. 
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ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Miss CLEMENTINA DE VERE, soprano in Dr. 
Paxton’s church in New York, receives £900 a year 
for her services. This is said to be the highest salary 
ever paid to a choir singer either in America or 
Europe. 


Or the four Dukes of Clarence who preceded 
Prince Albert Victor in the title, one was poisoned, the 
next killed in battle, and the third came to grief ina 
butt of Malmsey wine. It is hoped that the present 
Duke will avoid the fate of being choked by his 
collar. 

Sir Moret, Mackenzir, the distinguished 
doctor, is a lithe-built slight-whiskered man of three- 
and-fifty. He began life as a merchant's clerk, but 
soon jilted commerce for medicine, and ere he was yet 
thirty years of age founded a hospital for diseases of 
the throat, on which subject he is now the greatest 
authority. His practice, like his fee, is enormous, and 
he has a grown-up son, who is on the stage. 


Proresson HERKOMER is a striking-looking 
map, with a very pale face, and blue-black hair. 
Though yet in early middle life, he has married his 
third wife. ‘This lady was sister of number two wife, 
of Welsh origin. The first Mrs. Herkomer was a Ger- 
man ; she had two children, both are living, a boy and 
a girl. Professor | erkomer, besides being a good 
yainter, is a musician, an actor, and manager of his 
ittle theatre at Bushey. Some years ago he was a 
mesmerist, and used his power for curative purposes. 
However, he found the practice was so exhausting 
that he has given it up more or less of late 
years, 

M. CLemeNncead, the French statesman, has a 
well-formed figure, with a good head, decided features, 
straight nose, firm mouth, covered with a_ thick 
moustache, and very pleasant, genial eyes. There is 
a slightly cynical expression in his countenance, but 
blended so with real kindness and bonhomie that it is 
not in any way marked. As Clemenceau was born on 
the 28th September, 1841, it will be seen that he is in 
his prime. Married to an American lady who 
was formerly a school-teacher in the United States, 
Clemenceau has a charming house in the Rue Clement 
Marot, one of those new elegant streets off the Rond 
Pount in the Champs Elysces. He is a capital talker, 


and his euite is one of the most delightful and one of 
the best frequented places in the French capital, a 


house in the shape of stables on the to 
horses are taken up and down in a padded lift. 


at home by his own fireside, helping 
their tasks, ‘or pies whist—he is a grand whist 
player—with a fe 


Portland runs him close in this sort of thi 
is much more crpensive in his linen than his wife. 
Indeed, what wit 


Wood in a quiet and unpretentious way. 
Consul for Glasgow, he was the hero of many a bright 
bierary party but since his retirement from active 
public life, he is | 


Mr. Atzeret Sassoon has a novelty in his town 
floor. The 


Unto the time of her widowhood the Queen 


was a constant playgoer. She dgesn’t like instructive 
or classical drama, but revelg;jn a blood-cardling 
melodrama. ; 


Dr. W. G. Grace is never happier than when 


is ‘children in 
w chosen friends. : 
M.P., is the most expensively 


Mr. Hu 
dressed man in the Houseof Commons. Hiscollar and 
shirt bill is not covered by £300 a year. The Duke of 


He 


silken hunting shirts and the like 
uxuries, his outfitter’s bill amounts to nearly £500 a 


year. 


Bret Harte seems to like Britain better than 
his native place. He is now residing near St. John’s 
When U. S. 


iving comparatively in a more secluded 


way. His novels and other works have a larger sale 


than those of any other American writer in England. 


In appearance King Otto of Bavaria is robust. 
His enormous beard, which he never permits to be cut, 


extends down to his breast. His se generally gaze 
into vacancy, and he only rouses hin 

when his old servant, who nursed him as a boy on 
her knees, epprogcrs him. 

baritone voice, n 
thing, perhaps a glass of beer, but when it arrives he 
immediately throws it away. 


imself sometimes 


Then, in a sonorous 
e calls out to her to bring him some- 


Other persons he passes 


if he never saw them. Strict orders are given 


by as 
that no one should bow to him, nor address a word to 
him during his walks. F 


uently the unfortunate 
King, under the influence of his ha lucinations, stands 
in a corner violently gesticulating and speaking to 
imaginary personages. After such an attack, complete 
apathy sets in, which lasts for hours. His Majesty 
is a passionate smoker, consuming from twenty to 
thirty cigarettes a day. The number of lucifer matches 
he uses is enormous, as he generally lights a whole box 
at once, and enjoys throwing it away while in flames. 
The King eats with a hearty appetite, drinks a few 
glasses of beer, and now and then calls, ina sharp tone 
of’ command, for a glass of his favourite wine. King 
Otto uses knife and fork like everyone else, but he 
usually scorns the aid of a table-napkin, and makes his 
coat serve the purpose. : 

“ Parrrs début was the result of an accident,” 
says Maurice Strakosch. “A concert was given far 
charity at the New York Academy of Music in 1850, 
and a singer of some celebrity in her day, but now 
forgotten, made heryfret appearance. By way of 
novelty a little girl, eagh’ years old, the daughter of a 
singing teacher, was amnounced to sing a song made 
famous by Jenny Lind, the ‘Echo Song, ’and an aria from 
‘Somnambula.’ When the child came upon the stage 
she was given a round of applause, and was almost as 
self-confident as she is now. Her singing was pheno- 
menal, and she created an extraordinary sensation, 
starting her at once upon her career as the greatest 
singer of her age. 

‘“[ had arranged for a series of concerts in Baltimore. 
The first night there were about 100 persons in the 
house ; the second twice as many ; the sixth concert 
was given before an audience of 2,000 people, and the 
enthusiasm was unbounded. Even in those early days 
Patti was just as capricious and self-willed as she has 
always been. One day I took her for a walk and she 
saw a big wax doll in a shop window. She dropped 
my hand and rushed to the shop window in an ecatasy 
of childish admiration. Nothing would do but I must 
buy the doll for her, so I promised that she should 
have it. 

“That evening there wasa large house, and before her 
first entrance Patti sent for me and said,‘ La bombola’ 
(Thedoll). I told her she should have it in the morn- 
ing. The tears came into her big dark eyes, and she 
informed me, with a stamp of her little foot, that if the 
doll was net forthcoming then and there, she should 
not sing. So the audience was kept waiting while I 
went to the shopkeeper’s house, thence to his shop, 
bought the doll, and hurried with it to the child. She 
took it, kissed it with effusion, dashed the tears from 
her eyes, and went on the stage to sing in a style that 
captivated the public.” 


PEARSON'S PERPLEXER 


A LITTLE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


Wes tend 
Szpr. 5, 1691. 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No. 1, 


BEN TILLETT AND TRADES 
UNIONISM. 


WHITECHAPEL is, to the student of human nature, an 
interesting locality at all times and at all hours, and 
seldom more so than on a sweltering summer's after- 
noon, when ice cream, cold enters, and ginger pop are 
very much in evidence ; when the fotid alleys disgorge 
their full complement of unwashed, ill-clad aididved 
into the broad highways ; and the wemen and men sit 
and drink in the blessed sun’s warmth in a state of 
dirty do-nothingness, What matter to the coster and 
the docker and the barefooted urchin if the air is thick 
and redolent with conflicting odours: it is home, and 
there is no place like it. 

It was in the Mile End Road. that I found the 
Docker’s Union office, where officiates Mr. Ben Tillett, 
its organiser and secretary. It is not an imposing 
edifice by any means—a small house adjoining the 
— Assembly Hall, containing a waiting room for 

ockers, a committee room, and offices for its president 
and secretary. 

There was a business-like air, however, about the place 
that was decidedly encouraging, especial} an injunction 
not to swear, an@ an intimation that the offices were 
intended for work and not for talk. When I arrived 
the air was a little thick with the smell of fried 
onions. Mr. Tillett was at dinner. Apologising 
for divorcing Mr. Ben’s affections from the succulent 
sausage, I shook him by the hand, and felt at once that 
I liked him. I wanted to call him Ben, as did his 
confréres, for I soon found there was no formality about 
modes of address, and it was Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
from the office-boy to the chief. 

Whether it was the offect of the midday meal, 
coupled with the heat of the afternoon, or his hav- 
ing been at work since seven that morning, that 
made him lean his head languidly upon his hand, I 
do not know, but he looked tired out, with a sad 
far-away look in his eyes—the look of weariness and 
worry. Now and again those eyes flashed fire as he 
spoke of the hungry and the oppressed, and twinkled 
with merriment over a good story, only to lapse again 
into the old set state of itude. 

He has a thin, mobile face, with a slight moustache, 
and is frail in form and build. As he leaned over the 
table in his shirt-sleeves I wondered where all those 

ualities which have made him famous were hidden— 
that restless energy, those remarkable powers of leader- 
ship, and the running fire of oratory with which he 
delights his audience. 

“You see that group of men across yonder,” said 
Ben, pointing across the road, “ and especially the man 
in the foreground smoking his pipe. Two years ago 
to-day that man was the real starter of the great 
docker strike, and he is now coming across to celebrate 
the second anniversary.” 

“Out of work, I presume ?” 

“Yes, he has been out some months, and has had to 
suffer for his part in the strike.” 

“Well, Mr. Tillett, that raises an important point. 
There is your docker, for whom you. profess to have 
done so much. You see him slouching across the road, 
silent and glum, with his pipe in the corner of his 
mouth, and apparently as much beer stowed away 
as he can conveniently carry. Now, to what extent 
have yoy benefited that man? You have put a few 
shillings a week more in his pocket, and he has pro- 
bably promptly transferred it to the pockets of the 
publican.” : 

“No, Ido not think that is so; at all events, not 
with the dockers as a whole. If you had been at our 
meetings before the strike, and were to come to them 
now, you would find a marked improvement in the 
condition of the men, in their morals and their man- 
ners. What we have been trying todo is to lead them 
to think and act for themselves, to teach them that 
they are something more than mere animals or 
machines, that they have a share in controlling the 
destinies of the nation, that they may be, in the words 
of the Union motto: 


© Made free by love, a mighty brotherhood 
Linked by a jealous interchange of good. 


“The work of the docker, once a hand-to-mouth, jobbing 
occupation, we have transformed into a regular trade. 
People move in the direction of their desires ; our 
object is to create a desire, and the labour movement 
is just the expression of a desire—for better pay, for 
better living. We want to hold back the hands of 
greed, for when labour becomes emancipated, then 
the labourer becomes the enlightened being his country 
requires him to be. Hitherto the politician and the 
philanthropist, who a ag made a study of the 
question, would not believe that any desire for self- 
improvement existed. 

“And having yourself severely felt the pinch of 
poverty, you have made yourself the interpreter of 
the desires of your fellow men?” 

“Yes, that is so,” he said; “I have done my 
humble part, and still continue to teach that in 
labour of the lowest grade there is dignity, and that 


MR. 


i 


” 


the labourer himself is a man of flesh and blood, with 
a mind and soul capable of the truest and loftiest 
pu 

Re But it is not an easy thing,” I said, “this transforma- 
aged mind and body and soul. How do you go to 
wor 

“ Well, our faith is that whatever good can be done, 
the classes that require the g must Le meds to 
receive it before it can be of any use to them. . They 
have to be educated up to a sense of their necessities. 
The work is slow but it is very sure,” 

“ And so far you ure satisfied that you have effected 
this wonderful change! a 

“ Yes, here in the East End especially, the clergy and 
workers will tell you of the decided change that has 
come over the sty be of men, how they have forsaken 
the public-house for the club room, how there is less 
drunkenness, less wife beating, and less utter careleas- 
ness and degradation, The men have learnt self- 
respect.” 

are yn carrying on this campaign throughout the 
country ?” 

“Yes, Iam organising trades unions in any place 
where the trades themselves feel the nbosenity for 
them. I, however, throw nothing to the people. t 
they cannot appreciate it is no earthly use giving 

em. 

“And you consider that their best interests are pro- 
moe by trades unionism as opposed to individual- 
ism 

“T certainly do. Individualism could never exist in 
the savage, neither can it exist in industrial life. There 
must be mutual dependence upon one another. The 
working classes must develop a capacity to enjoy, and 
they must be efficiently organised, for they will never 
take a part in the government of themselves unless 
they are organised, so far, at all events, as earning 
their bread and butter is concerned. They will then 
be able, when occasion arises, to protect their own 
interests and their means of livelihood.” 

“ And you try and bring*this about, not by exciting 
the people with inflammatory speeches and pointing 
the finger of scorn at the rich, which is apparently a 
plank in the Socialist platform, but by the more last- 
ing methods of first improving a mans moral qualities 
and then teaching him politics.” 

“That is it, exactl OE how have evidently studied our 
methods of work. ve no desire to concentrate 
the attention of the working-classes upon the follies and 
excesses of the Court, the scandals of political and 
social life, or, as unfortunately some so-called leaders 
do, keep the stench of the divorce court under the 
noses of the people, and inveigh them to look to others 
rather than to themselves—we would rather teach 
them to use what little power they possess to their 
own advantage, and to rely upon themselves alone for 
their betterment.” 

“Now, Mr. Tillett, take me into your confidence and 
tell me what yea make over this job. People say, you 
know, that this is a fine business for you ont ‘tom 
Mann, a soft berth and a handseme screw ¢” 

He looked at me to see what I myself thought of 
it, and then said quietly : 

“T was travelling to Cardiff just recently, and in 
the same carriage with me was a working man who 
knew beeeg | about ourdoings. He was confidently 
informing a fellow passenger as to my position in this 
matter, in somewhat the same terms as you have, only 
he added the fact thatI had got £10,000 in the 
bank. I need hardly tell you that all such statements 
as these are false. Asa matter of fact Iam a poorer 
man to-day than I ever was. 

“T just keep body and soul together, and my whole 
life is given to the work,” Ben went on to say quietly, 
with a touch of sadness in his tone, and without an 
apparent egotism. “I work from early morn until 
night, and as a matter of fact I have had only two 
evenings during the past year at my own fireside, and 
Thave slept not more than a score of nights in my own 
bed. Since the dock fight, I have been poorer in health. 

rer in pocket, and poorer in general physique, an 
it was amusing to hear the aforesaid gentleman tell his 
hearers how I had driven the dockers to strike by brute 
force !” 

“ You were a docker yourself once, were you not?” 

“ Yes, I have had a rough and tumble life of it from 
the beginning. At two years of age I lost my mother, 
and I was the youngest but one of fifteen children. I 
ran away at the age of seven, got on board a vessel, 
went to America and back, and after that picked up a 
job wherever I could. Asa docker I worked twelve 

ours & day el fr aia weights, and picked up 
my education by burning the midnight oil for a few 
hours each night. Now L have scarcely a minute to 
myself. I have lectured as often as ten times during 
the week, preached two sermons on the Sunday, and 
lectured again on the following day. It is no small 
task the marshalling, organising, and instructing of a 
quarter of a million fellow men. 

It is no wonder Ben Tillett is an enigma to all who 
know him, for he is that to himself. How he lasts out 
isa miracle. His frail attenuated form seems as if it 
must soon knock under from the constant strain, but 
he goes on week Kaa week, with a burning zeal that 
nothing can quench. As one looks at him what 


lorious possibilities of the rude labourer are retlected 
rom his face. Here is a man who has had as’ hard a 
life, if not harder, than any of them—a scholar, a 


ee me 


Ped 


thinker, and an orator of the first water, giving his 
Htedee the sabe of theclees nee: Weick tn les aang 
It is no wonder that he is a power among men, and 
that nua Pecenaaivs iN of ‘Slocuency should stir bi 
audiences to the very depths. He possesses the focaliy 
of d Dapeng at men’s hearts from their moral and spiri 
side, and I hear he is a great favourite with wives and 
little children. 


‘*We shall go marching on,” said he, recent eet 
“* And the wave will eweeponward over the great bar — 
sgulphing Oe en to it, un 
every home shall beautiful, and every life worth 
an Sa ho preon, fsa the pulpts, from the plasiorms oy fo ke 
us © press, l m the form, or in 
Senate House, if you dan Ap batter than ae are , do 
not sit up there and sneer. If you mean well, come 

a shoulder to shoulder with us; give 
the beneiit your better education, of your 
lees ase ie ine the warmth of your 
et the low shall permeate us. 
a better wa: eat antll poor dor wo aball Datove 
than ever eur course is the right one. 
all influences. e: want the women 
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to 

and by their example to show us that there is 
Hive ratigion, with © sentiment of morality under: 
all ite teachings; the true sentiment makes for 
h progress, to the cry of hunger and 

that looks at the babe in the cradle, and cares for 
Dare Siteogie: Guteal cl eoctag: weal ome tnd hats 
grave. people, sn . come an Pp 
us, would ise that we mean well, we should be 


better, they would be better, and Britain would rejoice in 

pulscie catittis intlanuee val int) tarengh the longiir add 
until its influence was e an 

ith of the land, until i 

cord, surrounded the who 


When the history of the nineteenth century is written 
it will have much to say of Mr. Ben Tillett in connec- 
tion with the Labour Movement. 

ef 


Lrrriz Bessie dro an laythings. 

“Did you break epything tasked oe mother. 

“Nothing only the quiet,” ‘she replied, “and that’s 
mended already.” 

ioe 

“ Wuat is an orphan!” asked the teacher. None of 
the children seemed to know. “ Well, I’m an orphan,” 
said the teacher, as not too plain a clue. A hand 
popped up, and the owner exclaimed : 
“An orphan is a woman that wants to get married 
and can’t. 


Macrstrats (to husband who has made a complaint 
against his wife): “ You say your wife threw a piece 
wood at you?” : 
8 i. our bsipeet 
Magistrate: “ aL, give me the whole facta of the 
case. What did you do?” 
Husband (earnestly): “Your worship, as true as I 
#m in this court-room, I didn’t do nothing but dodge.” 


‘Tyas story is told of a prominent lady who is some- 
times just a little overbearing to those she co! her 
inferiors. She lives ina fashionable West End. ity, 
and seldom takes a bus. But she did the o day. 
On approaching the street near her house, she said to 
the conductor : . 

“Stop on this side of the street.” 

The conductor rang the bell, but it was too late, and 
the ’bus kept right on to the opposite corner... She 
was very ind nt, and put her indignation -into 
warm words, winding up with ; Ae 

“Tam Mra, Blank. ; 

The conductor, nothing abashed, replied: 

“Glad to make your acquaintance, Blank. - I’m 
Tom Jackson.” a ee 


Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 7.48 p.m. on 
Monday, August 3lst, and two minutes earlier on every 
succeeding evening during the week. ae 

£100 INSURANCE 


FOR.CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unigio Radway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we insure Oyolists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extamt of £100. The only condition required 
to sccure this swm to whomeocever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Nezt-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her death by an accident 
while actually riding, is that a copy of the current number 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or thss notice, should be on the 
person of the deceased at the time of the fatality. The usual 
signature in pen or pencil must occupy the line left blank 
at the foot of this notice. Notice of acetdent must be given 
within seven days to the Proprietors of the Pager, and death 
must occur withia the same period from the 


Signature. 
Available until midnight, September 7th, 1891 
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THE STORY OF “BRADSHAW.” 


Tie founder of this famous and indispensable travel- 
ler’s companion was Mr. George Bradshaw, a Man- 
chester Quaker. The exact date of the first issue is not 
known, copies of that issue being lost; the earliest 
copy known is dated October, 1839. The companies 
were at first vehemently opposed to Mr. Bradshaw's 
scheme, and refused to supply their tables, on the 
ground that doing so would make punctuality a sort 
of obligation, and that failure would bring peveities, 

The publication was not always called “ Bradshaw's 
Guide.” It began as “Bradshaw's Time Tables,” and 
was afterwards altered to “Bradshaw's Companion.” 
The “Companion” languished on until 1848, coming 
out occasionally. There are about twenty numbers. 
It was Adams, the London agent, who urged the 
necessity of regular, instead of fitful, appearance, 
which alone could give value and certainty to the 


information. r 
This suggestion led the enterprising G. Bradshaw 
to mature yet a third scheme. He had, moreover, 


not yet satisfied himself as to the title. “Time 
‘Tables” was too narrow ; “Companion ” was trivial and 
unbusinesslike ; “Guide” was more the thing. Accord- 
ingly, by December, 1848, the first regular railway 
aide was ready. 

‘The original idea of Bradshaw, and one which he 
adhered to for some years, was that of a companion 
or assistant to the railway traveller, who would find 
himself guided to and through the various cities he 
visited, by maps, tables of hackney-coach fares, etc. 
He would have, besides, the times of starting of the 
various railways; but these, owing to the chances of 
alteration, could not be securely depended upon. The 
“times,” as they came out, could be purchased sepa- 
rately in a sheet, whereas those that were pasted into 
“ Bradshaw” might be out of date. By degrees the 
companies were induced to give information, and to 
issue their time-tables regularly; and the “Guide” 
took the shape with which we are so familiar. 

On the London and Birmingham Railway there was 
a curious method in practice of classifying the fares, 
which seemed to be regulated by the number of persons 
in @ compartment, and which varied according as it 
was day or night. It was then announced, with an 
almost axiomatic gravity, that “first-class trains stop 
at first-class stations,” as though there were some fixed 
relations between both. 

Little or no account, indeed, was taken of the “ wag- 
gon” or “open carriage,” as the phrase went, com- 
panies in these times seeming to hold the third-class 
passenger in horror. We tind also allusions to what 
were called “ glass coaches.” “No smoking is allowed 
at the stations or in the company’s carriages.” An 
annual subscription ticket from London to Brighton 
et was fixed at the startlingly prohibitive figure 
of £100. 


AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be patd to whomeoever the Pi i of thie Paper may decide to 
be the Nezt-of-Kin of any person woho Xe elod tn an accident occurring 
within the United Kingdum to a Kadway Train in which he or she ma: 
be travelling as an ordinary passenger. This payment will be made sud- 
ject to the conilitions and regulations mentioned below. 

Bither a complete copy of the current number ef PEARSON'S 


MERE. or this notice, must be upon the peraon of the deceased 
hy : ; 4 : 


pe 
hours of the accident, and application Jor poument of the Insurance 
i Alan 
of its occurrence. Thisoffer is not extended to Railway Servants on ee 


jelengiamene her a eet Mensios House Buildings, London, B.C., 
ing y for a monthly premium paid to the C v 
PEARSONS WEEK LY. = - Bit ala 


This copy ts on sale at all Newearents and Bookstalls on Monda 
aug Slat, and confers the benefits of this insurance system until midnig 
on Monday, September 7th. Our offer is not confined to one claim, but wil 
hold good for any number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 will 
be patd on account of any one deuth, 


f{ hereby certify “that the pre- 
migstin respect of this inaurance 
has Bpen paid up. to Sept. 26th, 
189}.., -and that therefore every 
pur¢foser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY ie 
dnsuréd with this company against 
fatal, irailway accident to the @xe 
teng, 6f ONE THOUSAND POUNDS under 
the tonditions mentioned above.: 


Avatlalhe until midnight, September 7th, 1891, 


, 


A DELICATE CALLING. 


Awmonast the Hindoos the feelings of the young man 
or the young girl are seldom consu ted in nsatrimonial 
matters, The usual course is for the parents, when 
they judge that their son or daughter has arrived at 
a marriageable age, to arenas the services of a pro- 
fessional matchmaker. The Ghatuck, or matchmaker, 
is generally a Brahmin of high order—a man of learn- 
ing, compliant manners, an invariably of great per- 
suasive powers. His strength lies in the use of the 

rticular kind of tact and skill necessary for all 
intermediaries ; and he is not much affected by scru- 
ples of conscience. , ar 

Genealogy and pedi are his specialities. Hecan 
repeat everybody's father’s, Ernodia thers rest ecsnd- 
father’s names, and so on to the thirteenth generation ; 
and he has at his fingers’ ends all about their caste, 
gotra, or tribe, their quality and position, and the hun- 
dred other details about which the Hindoos are very 
particular. His imagination is always ready to make 
up for any shortcomings of memory or knowledge. He 
flinches at no exaggerations. The Ghatuck never finds 
any fault in his young manor girl. The lady may be 
as ugly as possible, but he will pass her off as a second 
Venus. 

There comes of a morning the Brahmin Ghatuck to 
the house of his patron whose son’s marriage he is 
negotiating. After the usual exchange of salutations, 
the master of the house asks the Ghatuck whether 
everything is all right, and how he finds the girl, upon 
hich the latter answers in this style :— woe 

“Yes, sir, everything is all shim The girl is 
beautiful as the full moon ; even the moon has spots, 
but she is spotless and peerless. Her teeth are 
sparkling, like the seeds of a pomegranate ; her arched 
bright eyes beat those of Kamé4 (the Hindoo Cupid) ; 
her voice is sweet like that of the cuckoo ; her gait is 
dignified and graceful like that of an elephant ; and, 
as to her figure, I know pasting to compare it with. 
She is initalligents like the goddess Saraswati (the 
Hindoo goddess of wisdom), and talks like Lakshmi 
(the Hindoo goddess of fortune), and will certainly 
bring fortune to any family she may be connected 
with.” 

The conversation goes on until the hesitations of the 
parent are overcome. The matchmaker, well satisfied 
with his performance, departs for the house of the 
lady. ere he represents the young man to be 
beautiful like Kartie (the pos of beauty) ; his manners 
are those of a nobleman ; he is free from all vices ; he 
studies day and night. , : 

“And then his parents are so rich, and have promised 
to give such a mass of priceless ornaments and 
jewellery ¢” . ; 

The Ghatuck is usually well paid for his service’ 

though often lifelong imprecations form his chie 
reward. If a» Ghatuck can secure an educated and 
well-to-do young man fora r common-looking girl, 
he is handsomely paid for his services by the parents 
of that girl. On the contrary, if the bride or bride- 
groom turns out to be the reverse of what he or she 
was represented, the Ghatuck has from the deceived 
partner only the few rupees he got before the marriage. 
with probably a shower of blows from the male mem- 
bers of the family thrown in. Of late years female 
matchmakers are taking the place of male ones in 
some of the large towns. 

ee 

A TRUE woman can never look with complete 
respect upon the man who is willing to admit that 
other children may be just as bright as his own. 

—— 

BEING remonstrated with for wearing a bustle, a 
pir! silenced her critic by saying: “Well, we girls, 
ike everybody else, must have something to fall back 
on.” 


—_—_-fo-—__——. 


AN old maid, on the wintry side of fifty, hearing of 
the marriage of a pretty young lady, her friend, 
observed, with a deep and sentimental sigh: ° 

“Well, I suppose it’s what we must all come to.” 


ee ——_—_ 


“THIB8 ‘oa lady says 
stared in her face. Why 
magistrate. 
“T have a way of looking at the bright side of 
things,” replied the tramp. 
es 
In view of the fact that there is a great demand for 
papier songs with cee subjects, such as 
“ Birdie’s Dying,” “I Must Seek the Golden Shore,” etc., 
it is suggested that some poet get up a volume of the 
various stages of illness, suitable for musical use, and 
call it “ Poems of General Debility.” 
ee See 
AN absolutely new dog story has been found. Here 


it is (salt to taste.) A gentleman was out shooting the 
other day, when he had the misfortune to shoot the 


ou came from behind and 
id you do so?” asked the 


dog. For a moment he was too much overcome to see 
what damage he had done, and before he had recovered 
himself the animal, a black retriever, had come up to 
him, bringing in its mouth—its own tail, which had 
been shot clean off. 
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QUEENS WHO ROSE TO FALL. 


CaTHeERing I. of Russia may be singled out os an 
exception to a little-known mule—a rule that a queen 
sprung from the people is doomed at the lust to dis- 
appointment, disaster, and dethronement. For some 
occult reason women not “ born to the purple” fail to 
hold the crowns that chance has placed within their 
grasp, and, under varying ‘conditions, let fall from 
their feeble fingers the visible insignia of dominion. 

Natalie of Servia is the latest victim of this seem- 
ingly strange decree of fate. The “ peace of Europe,” 
the “balance of power,” and other diplomatic exigen- 
cies, are urged in favour of her permanent exile and 
separation from her son. A bitter cup for a beautiful 
woman to drink at the age of thirty-two, is it not! 
And a large price she has paid for the privilege of 

tifying her ambition! It was in 1875 that Natalie, 

aughter of the Russian colonel, Kechco, threw over a 
devoted suitor of her own race to wed with Milan. 
By so doing she has figured somewhat in the world’s 
affairs. She might have been obscure and happy. 
Now she is neither. 

Yet Natalie’s sorrows are but a duplication of those 
endured by many who have gone before, and who rose, 
like her, to find a throne an uneasy and precarious seat. 
Chief on the list of her unhappy predecessors appears 
the name of Josephine, that peerless maiden of Mar- 
tinique, who found in France her fame, her sorrow, 
and her death. Although she was not of noble blood, 
her friends thought she married beneath her when 
she took for her second husband the Republican 
gooerel Bonaparte. A reversal of their decision fol- 

owed when the consulate gave way to the empire, and 
a crown graced her lovely brow. There it shone for a 
moment only to be torn off at the behest of her am- 
bitious lord, who aspired to alliance with the house of 
Austria. 

After Josephine’s enforced retirement, her daughter 
Hortense, Queen of Holland, and mother of Napoleon 
III., was compelled to lay aside the sceptre. Caroline 
Murat, Queen of Naples, and sister of Bonaparte, saw 
her husband shot down and herself thrust from a 
usurped throne. The members of the family of the 
great Corsican climbed high, but they fell far, and the 
ex-Empress Eugenie to-day wears weeds and endures 
sorrows that, had she remained the Countess Montijo, 
she might never have known. 

Sweden and Spain also furnish examples of women 
who have risen from the unroyal ranks to be the 
consorts of kings, and who have fallen from their high 
estate, but it is to ourown country that we look for the 
longest list of discrowned queens. There have been 
fourteen of them since the Conquest, counting amon 
the number the widow of Oliver Cromwell, the lord 
protector. Of this number Catherine Parr belongs to 
the same category with Natalie and the others 
mentioned above as not having been born to the purple. 
She was of good old English stock, and was a widow 
when Henry VIII. choss her for his sixth wife. This 
celebrated woman-slayer found his match in Catherine. 
She had had several husbands, and knew how to 
managethem. . 

At least she did fairly in controlling “ Bluff Kin 
Hal,” but after his death and her wedding with Lo 
Seymour her success was not so marked. The relict 
of Henry VIII. sickened and died, and romantic ven- 
aus was soon wreaked on Lord Seymour, who lost 

is head because of treasonable practices. So much 
for Catherine. As for the other British Queens who 
lost their crowns, five remarried beneath them, two 
were divorced, three were exiled, two retired to 
nunneries, and one suffered imprisonment. 

Against this array of failures in the art of getting 
and keeping the reins of government it is gratifying 
to display a brilliant exception—that of Catherine L, 
Empress of Russia. Here was a woman who, at the 
start, seemed the veriest plaything of ill-fortune, who 
rose to power by a combination of good luck and good 
judgment, and who, when her time came, ruled a vast 
empire as if to the manner born. She was a Livonian 
peasant girl, reared amid the surroundings of povert. 
and ignorance. The wars with which the eiplnenens 1 
century opened brought her apparent disaster, but 
actual good fortune. 

In 1702, when but fourteen years of age, she became 
the prize of a Swedish lieutenant, who condescended 
to marry her. He lost his life at Marienburg, and she 
fell into the hands of the Russian soldiery. Czar Peter 
rode by one day and:saw the ill-used but undaunted 
girl defying her captors. Pleased with her pluck, he 
made her a member of his household. In 1711 she 
became his wife, and in 1724 the former peasant girl 
was crowned Empress of all the Russias. Peter could 
not have cho'# a better partner. Catherine proved 
at times his equal in coping with the perils of the 
moment. It was she who arranged the treaty with the 
Turks and saved Russia from utter humiliation ; and 
after Peter's death she ascended the throne and raled 
as became the widow of a mighty emperor. 

Catherine had no intermediate experience. She went 
from the lowest to the highest station with tornado-like 
papudity, 

he others— Natalie, Eugenie, Josephine, Hortens 
Caroline, and Mrs. Parr—were of good birth, and liv 
somewhat within the charmed circle of royal influence. 
When preferment came they could not cope with their 
surroundings. 
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FACTS. 


One Englishman in 2,000 rises to distinction. 


Eryeperaane are killed daily in the coal mines of 
England. 


TURKISH women eat rose-leaves with butter to secure 
plumpness. 


THere are four livings in the English Church worth 
under £8 per annum each. 


Onkr-FirtH of the members of the House of Com- 
mons belong to the legal profession. 


THERE are eighteen persons in this country with 
rent-rolls of over £100,000 per annum. 


THE amount of gold actually in circulation in thi8 
country is estimated to be £110,000,000 sterling, of 
about 865 tons. 


IT is estimated that there are 240,000 women domestic 
servants in London, and that 10,000 of these are always 
out of situations or changing their places. 


THe Gladstonian leaders delivered in all, during last 
Session, 896 8 hes, against 689 in 1890, and 965 in 
1889 ; while Ministers made 2,640 speeches, as against 
1,066 and 1,625. 


THE railway metals between London and Edinburgh 
(a distance of 400 miles), are 200 yards Jonger in 
summer than ney are in winter. This is owing to the 
expansion caused by the extra heat. 


For every ton of genuine ivory imported into Great 
Britain there are imported three tons of vegetable 
ivory. It comes chiefly from the South American 
Republic of Colombia, being the hard albumen of the 
seeds of the ivory nut palm. 


Tue barn owl, when she has young, brings a mouse 
to her nest about every twelve minutes; and as she is 
actively employed both at evening and dawn, and as 
both male and female hunt, forty mice a day is a low 
computation for the total capture. 


STANLEY says that certain portions of Africa will 
always be worthless on account of the ravages of the 
grasshoppers. In one instance he saw a column of 
young grasshoppers ten miles broad by thirty long 
marching down a valley, and when the grass was fir 
poles them they were thick enough to smother the 

ames, 


“OvsrTer betting” is becoming fashionable in French 
seaports. The company george on a bright morning 
to the Dyson fod, where the creatures are openin 
themselves to The sun. Each chooses his oyster, an 
puts a napoleon between the shells, and the fortunate 
gambler whose oyster tirst closes upon the coin nets 
the whole pool. 


A Bio Famity,—The Rev. Abbé Plinguet, curé of 
Isle du Pads, in Lower Canada, who has just died, was 
the son of a French Canadian farmer, who had thirty- 
five children. This record it would be hard to beat 
outside Mormondom or other polygamons countries. 
M. Plinguet’s first wife Bronakt him twenty-seven, 
and his second wife brought him eight. One of the 
first family reached the age of ninety-four, and the 
abbé—who was the eldest of the second family—wag 
eighty-one. Ondy one of the whole number now sur- 
vives—an official of the Montreal Court House. He 
is the youngest of all—No. 35—and has reached the 
age of seventy-two. 


VALUABLE Hoarpincs.—The hoardings of London 
are becoming as valuable as the finest buildings would 
le on the same sites. A little corner of land in Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, has remained waste for 
something like twenty years. It abuts on one of the 
lofty palaces that flank Vic:oria Street, and it seems 
in casy and natural thing to build a new wing upon it. 
The proprietor was asked whether it was not a sad 
thing for him to have this land, one of-the most valu- 
able sites in London, unoccupied. He smiled a satis- 
fied smile, pointed to the hoarding, and then mentioned 
the annual income derived from the advertisements on 
it. He was asked if he should build. “Decidedly not,” 
was the reply. 


Tue WINDMILL CounTRY.—Great Aipeing sails all 
over the land wake Holland look as if Hocks of huge 
sea-birds were just settling upon it. ‘There are said to 
he at least 10,000 of these windmills in Holland. The 

are employed in sawing timber, beating hemp, grind- 
ing corn, and many other kinds of work; but their 
principal use is for pumping water from the lowlands 
into the canals, and for guarding against the inland 
freshets that so often deluge the country. Many of 
the windmills are quite simple affairs, but some of the 
hew ones are admirable. They are so constructed that 
hy an ingenious contrivance they present their fans 
or wings to the wind in precisely the right direction 
to ware with the requisite power. In other words the 
miller may indulge in a quiet little sleep, and leave 
his mill to study the winds and make the most of 
them without his assistance. If there is only a little 


wind, every sail will spread itself to make the most of 
it, but if a big “blow” should come they will all shrink 
up, and give it only half a chance to move them. If 
you want to see windmills in all their glory, you must 
pay a visit to the land of windmills. 


Over 10,000 Irish people settle in England every 
year. 


Over £1,000,000 is spent yearly by Londoners on 
funerals. 


THE rapid growthof the finger-nails is said to indicate 
good health. 


Scnoot children in Victoria, Australia, are carried 
on the tramcars free. 


LonpDon, in monetary value, is worth two and a half 
times as much as Paris. 


PEoPLe eat twenty per cent. more bread when the 
weather is cold than when it is mild. 


THERE is, it seems, a population of 22,000 children 
a the hospitals, workhouses, and dispensaries of 
ndon. 


Most of the numerous temples throughout China 
are painted red ; everything lucky and pleasant among 
the Chinese is of vermillion colour. 


More than £21,000,000 sterling represents the sum 
annually w: on an average during the past five 
years in promoting companies that gave no return to 
the shareholders. 


Over 150 ambulances are provided in London for 
the transport of persons injured or suddenly taken ill 
in the streets. Four persons are killed weekly in the 
streets of the metropolis, and a score of two are in- 
jured. 

Wuen a Chinaman has a limb amputated he alwa 
begs for the severed member, which he usually cooks 
tee eats. If hedoes noteatit hehas it locked up ina box 
to pe kent until the day when the rest of his body shall 
be buried. 


Ir appears that there are people in Italy who derive 
a dismal satisfaction from ee admitted to watch 
the process of cremation at the charge of four shillings 
« head, and that it is the revenue from this source 
that defrays the cost of cremating the poor folk. 


Corns or Low Vatusg.—Years ago, in Japan, there 
was a coin called the monseng, which was worth only 
about 1-224ths of a penny. It was aniron piece. In 
Britain we have had a piece werth no more than a 

uarter of a farthing, and a very pretty piece it is. 

piece of one third of a wig: was also minted 
in the reign of George IV. and William IV. If in 
good condition it is now worth a shilling as a curiosity. 


A Curious f1sH.—A venerable and remarkable trout 
has died recently at Cairnmount, near Kelso. His dead 
body was found in a covered well only a few feet in 
depth. The tradition is that some thirty-two years 
ago this fish was taken from the Tweed, P aced in the 
well, and has lived there ever since. Its body was 
eleven inches in length, and very thin and emaciated 
weighing only six ounces, or less than a two-year-old 
trout reared under less unfavourable circumstances. 
As with all trout which live in semi-darkness, it was 
nearly black in colour. 


Mortar Batis.—There is no hod carrying in Japan 
The natives have a method of transporting mortar 
which makes it seem more like play than work—to the 
onlooker. I saw three men repairing the roof of a 
one-storey building by resetting the heavy black 
tiles in mortar. The mortar Was wixed in a pile 
in the street. One man made this up into balls of 
about six pounds weight, which he tossed to a man 
whos ona ladder midway between the roof and 
the ground. This man deftly caught the ball, and 
tossed it up to the man who stood on the roof. This 
was playing ball to a good purpose. 


A DourcH Wire.—A necessary appendage to a well- 
appointed bed in Java is the Dutch wife—a stick of 
bamboo or other light polished wood, five feet in 
length, and about two feet in circumference. This is 

laced in every bed, and the relief afforded to the 
Limbs of a tired sleeper in the long hot nights by this 
innocent bed-fellow is almost incredible. Waking in 
the night, you throw your arm over it ; then, moving 
it up, you place it beneath your neck, lifting your 
head from the heated pillows, and at every change 
you feel inclined to bless the peculiar institution ; 
while in the morning you arise with a hearty bene- 
diction on the consoling Dutch wife. 


A BepstTeaD BorikD For S1x CeNTURIES.—It is stated 
that an interesting discovery has been made in a 
village near Beyrout, a bedstead, said to be constructed 
of gold and silver and precious stones, having been 
unearthed ina field. An inscription upon the treasure, 
in English characters, states that it belonged to Eleanor, 
Queen of England. The bedstead was discovered ina 
little recess dug out for the purpose within a little 
natural cave, and was probably placed there for 
security when Edward I. left the East in 1272. The 
Turkish Government have taken possession of the 
treasure trove, though the prevailing opinion in the 
district seems to be that it should remain the property 
of the man on whose land it was found. If the inscrip- 
tion calls Eleanor, Queen of England, the words cannot 
have been placed upon it before Edward left Syria, as 
he did not hear of his father’s death until he reached 
Italy. There can, however, be little doubt that the 
bedstead has been buried in the earth for the last six 
centuries. 


EIGHTEEN per cent. of married women are widows. 


cer one person in four in London earns over £1 a 
week. 


_ THE average amount of sunshine per day in England 
is four hours, 


No fewer than 600,000 children are insured in Great 
Britain every year. 


To salute with the left hand is a deadly insult to 
Mohammedans in the East. 


Svuicipe is less preveleee in Ireland than in any 
other country in the world. 


Gan are ee toms ed a tei revival of 
uakerism in Tend. urin © past year no 
tebe t a five fondeed new Snbers have been 
enro 


In China all the land belongs to the State; and a 
trifling sum per acre, never altered through long 
centuries, is paid as rent. This is the only tax in 
ipa meas ; and it amounts to but half-a-crown per 

ea 


A TEMPERANOR manifesto to workmen contains the 
following :—In manufacturing £20 worth of liquor 8s. 
goes to labour. In manufacturing £20 worth of boots 
£4 8s. goes to labour. The money turned over b; 
one aissillery employing 150 men would, if employ 
in more useful ways, give work to 15,000 men. 

A Hisrorio Herrioom.—It is stated that one of the 
Rothschild family has purchased, at the high re of 
840,000 francs, or about £33,600 sterling, the identical 
clock manufactured by the royal hands of the ill-fated 
Louis XVI. in the days when he was more actively 
and congenially employed in his workshop than in 
his council chamber. is curious timepiece was for 
a long time a historic heirloom in the possession of an 
pein family, and it has been bought at St. Peters- 

urg: 

CaMERON HIGHLANDERS ARE MACDONALDS.—It is a 
curious fact that the fine old 79th Regiment of Cameron 
Highlanders, which is stationed at Balmoral during 
Queen Victoria's residence in Scotland, does not con- 
tain a single man in the corps whose name is Cameron. 
On the other hand, there are no less than 360 Mac- 
donalds in the ranks. In order to appreciate the 
ludicrous side of this state of affairs, it should be added 
that the Highland clan of Cameron and Macdonald 
have been on terms of bitter enmity for several 
centuries. 


SovERKIGNS MELTED FOR JEWELLERY.—It is computed 
that from 14,000 to 16,000 persons are actively engaged 
in the jewellery trade of Birmingham, and the amount 
of capital embarked in it is larger than that of any 
other Birmingham industry. The annual consumption 
of gold is in value £750,000, and of silver £350,000. 
Sovereigns are still extensively used for “ melting-up” 
instead of grain gold, and the question is frequently 
on by the uninitiated, “ Wherefore is this waste? 

t Mr. John Bragg, who is perhaps the best authority 
on the subject, supply his answer. Mr. Bragg says 
that the cost of minting is so small that, against the- 
other advantages attaching to the practice, it is of no 
account. The grain gold of commerce cannot, he say: 
be relied upon for absolute freedom from soaidarital 
or superfluous alloy. By the use of coins, uniform 
hardness, tenacity, and ductility are—which are of the 
utmost importance to some branches of .the trade— 
absolutely guaranteed. The metallurgical science and 
technical skill of the national assayers and melters at 
the Mint are therefore freely used by the Birmingham 
manufacturers to enable them to alloy with the utmost 
nicety, and with the certainty of their goods, when 
made, passing the “ Hall.” 


PEARSON'S 
HURRICANE 
MATCH BOX, 


NO MORE AGONIZING STRUGGLES 
WITH THE LAST MATCH. 


THIs wonderful Httle invention is of such aieenel simplicity as to 
reguirs absolutely no directions for its uee. It enables a person to obtain 
a light ander any atmospheric conditions, and to employ a safety, or 
ordinary match, instead of the objectionable fusee, on the top of an 
omnibus, or in other exposed places. 

Btatistics prove that the most frequent cause of fires is the throw- 
ing down of fusees, which, besides poisoning the user while alight, by 
the evolution of carbonic acid gas, spoiling the flavour of the tobaccu, 
and vitiating the atmosphere, are a great public danger whea thrown, 
still glowing, down areas or on t 8. hese important considerations 
have led the manufacture or sale of fasees to be prohibited in France 
and other European countries. The economy effected by using Safety 
Matches in the place of Fusees is enormous, the retail price of the latter 
being exactly twenty times that of the former. But the fusee cannot be 
blown out by the wind. The match generally can. This, however, is 
Boz is used. 

Hail, Rain, or Snowstorm, on a Mountala or 
a Tram-car, simply raise the wind-proof shield t over the inner 
case, strike the match, and place it immediately tn slot, lighted end 
downwards. In a8: or Cyclone, use two matches in the slot at once, 
and get behind a wall, not for fear of being unable to get @ light, but to 
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FICTION. 


AFTER THE SMALL Boys.—The small boy must in 
future work out his own salvation. He mustn’t depend 
upon me to do much missionary work in his ranks. I 
have tried it once or twice, and fajled. 

Several years ago the boys of my town formed the 
habit of ringing the door-bell, and then suddenly 
placing two or three consecutive streets between them- 
selves and the wrath of the man who opened the door 
and peered out into the darkness. For a few weeks [ 
didn't mind this thing. I would go to the door inyself, 
with that full-dress smile of mine, and open it when the 
bell rang, and I would search the bosom of the night 
with anxious eyes, but I would only hear the gentle 
gurgle and pened giggle of childish voices borne 
away by the evening breeze. . 

I got to be adoubter. I believed nothing. I wasa 
kind of social agnostic, and I forgot my beaming smile, 
for I wotted not but the small boy with a freckle that 
covered his face might be behind the laurel that 
stood by the gate, and he would be hilarious if I 
lavished one of those forty-shilling smiles on the empty 
night. 

ne night I was maddened by this thing till I re- 
solved to make some small boy howl. I had guests in 
the house, and I didn’t want them to think I would 
allow nine or ten boys that didn’t weigh a pound apiece 
to impose on me. I resolved to catch the largest boy, 
bring him back to the house, and embalm him. 

The first time the bell rang I shot out of the door 
like a demon with the Salvation Army after him. I ran 
round the sguare, and followed the sound of footsteps 
with my heart full of revenge. After the first round 
I ran in an opposite direction from the footsteps 
that I heard. Midway I heard him coming. I 
stopped. I could hear him breathe hard. He was 
larger than I had supposed, but I didn’t care if he 
had been as large as an elephant. 

I stepped out and caught him in my arms. I 
then planted a blow at his nose that would have 
raised 350 pounds six feet in one second. He moved 
his nose a little, however, and the blow went over 
his shoulder, and was buried in the darkness. Then 
he felt for my hair. He was not successful. He 
was about five years too subsequent. His quivering 
talons slid harmlessly over the lished surface. 
Then we grappled me fell with a dull thud. I was 
not on top. 

Neither of us said a word. Hidden by the sable 
robes of night, and beneath the starless sky, we 
pounded and thumped each other till the welkin 
rang. Mine did, anyhow. 

Finally we got worn out. It was evidently a 
drawn battle. He was as active a boy as I ever 
tackled. He wasn’t so tall as I was, but he was 
heavier amidships. At last we got up. He said: 
“There, I'll teach ye to ring my door-bell and run, 
you young convict, you!” 

T knew that voice. I knew it well. It was the 
Member of Parliament for our district who lived in 
the next square. I handed him back his glasses, 
and he gave me my watch and part of the chain. 
We started to apologise to each other, but some boys 
in the shrubbery began to titter and we ceased. All 
we did was to promise that we would neither of us 
tell anyone about it, and we never have. At least I 
never have, and I never will. I’ve asked him once 
or twice to get me a Government job, but the 
appointment seems to hang fire somehow. 


——— 


An ENERGETIC TRAVELLER.—Mr. Joseph Smith, Salt 
Lake City, arrived at a London hotel one day last 
week, and the following morning, before he had satis- 
factorily accomplished the matutinal forty winks so 
dear to the fatigued traveller, a persistent knocking 
was heard at the door, and, upon its being opened, a 
nervous-looking man, with red hair, and a tin box 
under his arm, slid into the room and presented the 
disgusted guest with a business card in four colours. 

“The Patent Kidmore Biscuit,” said the guest, as he 
hopped into bed again, and pulled up the clothes. 
“You’ve made some mistake, my good man, I don't 
want any biscuits.” 

“You think you don't, but you do,” said the intruder, 
with an ingratiating smile. “Your name is Smith, 
from Salt Lake City, Utah, isn’t it?” 

“Well, suppose it is ?” 

“Exactly; Pll explain. Now, sir, give me your 
whole attention fora moment. What is the greatest 
-hardship known to the married man? What is the 
most disagreeable thing in domestic life ?” 

“Well, let me see—bills?” said the guest, after a 
moment's reflection. 

“Not at all, sir. It’s crumbs.” 

“Crumbs !” 

“Yes, sir, crumbs—biscuit crumbs. Did you ever 
know a married woman who didn’t insist on sitting up 
in bed with the baby from four to forty times per night, 
and feeding it on biscuits?” 

“ How ever—,” began the stranger. 

“One moment!” interrupted the visitor. “As I 
was going on to say, every married woman feeds her 
baby on biscuits in bed, and the result is that the 
sheets are always full of crumbs, The wives don’t 


seem to mind them, somehow; but husbands do. 
Why, a hair shirt wouldn’t begin to produce the amount 
of torture caused an average man by a single crumb 
and when there are more, why cobblestones would 
seem a bed of roses by comparison.” 

“Well, sir, what——” 

“What can I offer to mitigate the evil—to do awa 
with this great spring of domestic misery,eh? This 
fruitfal cause of divorces and things? Why, I'll show 
you. Behold the greatest invention of the nineteenth 
century !” 

“Stop that! Whatever are you up to?” roared the 
guest, as his interviewer turned down the bed-clothes 


-and began sprinkling a kind of sawdust among the 


sheets. 

“Keep still—keep still, my dear sir,” said the biscuit 
man, blandly. “I’m just showing you our mammoth 
boon to humanity. This box is filled with crumbs 
from the new Kidmore Patent Biscuit. Will you have 
the goodness to roll over once or twice, and notice that 
the Kidmnore crumbs don’t scratch a bit. No restless- 
ness—no discomfort. In fact the dough is so mixed 
with indiarubber in the proportion—— 

“What do you suppose I care for your biscuits? I 
don’t eat in bed !” shouted the infuriated Mr. Smith. 

“No, but your wives do,” put in the imperturbable 
agent. 

“My what?” 
8 A your wives. If a man with only one wife 
needs these invaluable articles for family consumption, 
how much more are they indispensable to a man with 
twenty wives.” : 

“Twenty what?” gasped the guest, who was now 
convinced that he fad a bad case of insanity to 


deal with, and was wondering whether he couldn't 


turn on the fire alarm without attracting his visitors’ 
attention. 

“Why, twenty wives—you’re the Mormon apostle 
Smith, ain’t you ?” 

“No, I’m not,” replied the other, much disgusted ; 
“and I’m not married either.” 

“Why, you’re from Utah, and your name is spelled 
the same, S-m-i-t-h. Singular, very singular,” mused 
the biscuit vendor. “Sure you’re not the man?” 

*“ Yes, I’m sure; and if you don’t get out of here 
pretty quick I’m blessed if I don’t chuck you out of 
that window ?” 

“Good gracious ! and we’re on the seventh storey, 
too. However, to show you there’s no hard feeling, 
Tl leave you a few of our, business cards. + Sure you're 
not that Smith,eh? Singular coincidence, very.” 

And shaking his head over the remarkable similarity 
of the names, the agent wedged an illuminated chromo 
advertisement of the Kidmore Velvet Crumb Biscuit 
into the side of the mirror, and drifted out. 


AN AUTOGRAPH. 


Her lily hands these pages traced 
With violet ink and pen of gold, 

Here is her name all interlaced 
With flourishes by her enrolled. 

I heard her sing—my heart was won, 
Pray at my folly do not laugh, 

As ardently I gaze upon 
A prima donna’s autograph. 


This is no scented billet doux 
With odour like to jasmine sweet, 
Containing tender words and true, 
Which makes my heart the faster beat. 
If such a thought you have imbibed, 
Pray bid the foolish fancy slope, 
Her autograph is here inscribed 
To recommend a cake of soap. 
—__~f-—__ 

THERE are times in a man’s life when the whole sky 
seems rose-coloured, and this old, dull world a paradise. 
One of these is when he has discovered a shilling in the 
lining of his last winter’s waistcoat. 

SE CRE 


“MAKE room for the girls!” cries a ladies’ paper. 
Oh, pshaw, the girls don’t want much room. <A chair 
that will hold one with a tight squeeze will hold two 
very comfortably. Room for the girls, indeed! Sit 
here, girls. 

pee ene ea, 

Wuart is home without a fashion paper? Here we 
pick up one of these valuable journals, and this is the 
tirst item of important information which meets the 
inquiring eye: ‘“‘ Hair is worn on the top of the head.” 
So glad to learn it. We always supposed it was worn 
on the soles of the feet. 

——_—f——__—_. 

“WILL you take something to drink ?” 

“With pleasure.” 

The photo was taken, and the sitter said : 

“But what about that little invitation ?” 

“Oh, sir, that is just a trade ruse of mine to give a 
natural and interested expression to the face.” 

fj. 

“Wat does you father do?” asked the teacher of 
the new boy. 

“ He’s a contractor,” was the reply. 

“A railway contractor 1” 

“ No, ma’am ; @ sausage contractor. He ties up the 
ends after another man has filled them,” 


“A Taste for astronomy,” says a writer, “ is spring- 
ing up among young people of sexes.” It always 
does as soon as the season permits sitting in the gafden 
by moonlight, 

—— 

SomxoneE is said to have invented a substance that 
can be seen through more clearly than glass. We 
don’t know what it can be, unless it is a man’s excuse 
to his wife for not returning home before 2 a.m. 


———_—o—___ 
Lapy LecroureR oN Women’s Ricuts (waxing 
warm): ‘“ Where would man be if it had not been for 
woman!” After a pause, and looking round the hall : 
“T repeat, Where would man be if it had not been for 
woman 7?” 
Voice from the gallery: “In paradise, ma’am.” 


—_—»§--—-—_—_—__—- 

THKY were sitting on the sofa wrapped in each 

other’s arms, when Augustus began to claw frantically 
at his collar. 

“ Ah, Augustus !” she exclaimed, “why do you try 
to tear yourself away from your darling’s fond em- 
brace?” 

“Hang it!” ejaculated Augustus, “you dropped 
your wet jujube down the back of my neck !” 


-— 2 fo——__—_—_ . 

A Briaurton girl, when asked how beef tea was made, 
answered : ; 

“Buy a pot of beef extract and follow the directions 
on the tid ? and a second gave “Cayenne pepper and 
Jamaica ginger,” in reply to “What are warmth- 
producing foods.” But it was a boy, who was asked 
what “celerity” was, and who, from experience, 
defined it as “ something to put hot plates down with.” 


—— rh 
Our school education continues to yield curious 
results. The latest is this :—In answer to the question 
put by the diocesan inspector, “ Describe some effects 
of the proceedings under een Mary,” the glib answer 
was reeled off, «Many of the bishops were deprived of 
their sees.” One of the managers, however, asked the 
meaning of the statement. Aftera lone Digs one of 
the boys put up his hand and said, “ their eyes 
put out ! 
—_—-f-___ 


“Qoop-BYE!” he said, brokenly, and his frame shook 
with emotion. “Good-bye, and may heaven bless you! 
Remember, Miss Smith, that although I cannot win 
your love, I shall always be your devoted friend, and 
if at any time I can be of service to you, you will have 
but tocommand me. I leave for Australia to night. 
Good-bye |” ® 

“T am sorry, Mr. eae ae said Miss Smith, ina 
low tone of voice, “to have n the means of driving 
you so far from home ; but since you are so kind as to 
offer your services, I will ask you to post a letter for 
me on your way to the train.” 


M. Hatanzigr, the late manager of the Paris Opéra, 
was never seen without his cane, which was an 
essential part of his personal identity. On one occa- 
sion he was directing a grand performance of Robert 
le Diable in the provinces, and, before the last act, 
was bustling about the stage with a visitor. Their 
discussion was very animated, and, the excitable 
manager, as.was his custom, emphaSised his con- 
versation by striking the floor with his cane. As the 
friends walked backwards and forwards, they passed 
over the trap through which Bertram was to make 
his exit when vanquished by the virtue of Alice. It 
chanced that the entr’acte was unusually prolonged 
that evening, and the machinist thought that the act 
had commenced before the curtain had risen; he 
listened attentively for Bertram to give the signal by 
stamping his foot. M. Halanzier grew more and more 
excited, tapped louder and louder with his cane, and, 
as he piswed over the trap, er exclaiming : “No, 
no, no—a thousand times no, I tell you!” At that 
moment the machinist, hearing repeated blows above 
his head, set the trap in motion, and M. Halanzier 
quickly disappeared, to the utter bewilderment of his 
companion. The manager and his cane had been 
spirited away. 


PEARSON'S SOAP. YEN MORE 5) 
PRIZES. 


We offer Ten More Prizes of £1 each to the ten 
senders of the best anagrams,on the words PEARSON’S 
TorLeT Soap IS THE BEST, that reach us by or before 
the last Monday in September. 


Competitors may send any number of anagrams so long as each ono ts 
accompanied by @ separate coupon. They should write just their 
anagram and name and address lengthways on a hal(-sheet of note-paper, 
and send it with the coupon. Separate anagrams may be sent in 
together or separately. Coupons from circulars the same colour as the 
wrapper of the paper are marked “cancelled,” and do not confer the 
right to enter the competition, for these circulars are used only as 
advertisements. The proper coupons are on the circulars WRAPPED 
ROUND EACH OAKE OF Soap. Envelopes containing competitions should 
be marked ‘* SOAP.” 

Remember that PBARSON'’S TOILET SOAP ts the best that can be 
produced, and inquire at once of your chemist or grocer for tt. Sole 
makers :—Messrs. HODGSON & SIMPSON, of Wakefield, who supply the 
trade only, paying carriage on lots of five gross and upwards. Small 
quantities can be obtained by the trade from wholesale ers through- 
out the kingdom. If you cannot get Pearson's Soap from your local 
chemist or grocer, ndly communicate with Messrs. Hodgson & 


Simpson's London reer H. S00Tt MACPHERSON, St. rge's 
House, , BE 


o 
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Snaits have teeth on their tongues, hundreds of 
them, but, as if these were not enough, some have them 
also in their stomachs. The cuttle-fish, which, among 
other strange things, always walks with ite head down- 
ward, does not chew its food at all, but masticates with 
its gizzard. So do Lae fowls, dacks, and indeed all 
birds. Seizing their food in their beaks, they swallow 
it whole, if grain or seed, and in large pieces if it be 
fruit or bread. 

In that condition it goes into the gizzard, a powerful 
muscle, with a tough, horny lining, which acts as a 
mill, being sutticiently powerful to pulverise uncooked 
corn. To assist in the milling procéss, all grnin-eating 
birds swallow little pieces of gravel, glass, crockery, 
metal, etc., the horny interior of the gizzard being 
sufficiently tough to escape cutting by these seemingly 
dangerous materials. ; 

Fishes and reptiles use their teeth for the same pur- 
pose—that of taking their food—but, like the birds, 
they gulp down their food unchewed, and unbroken, if 
possible. There are, however, exceptions. The ray, or 
skate, for instance, has a mouth set transversely across 
its head, the jaws working with a rolling motion like 
two hands set back to back. In the jaws are three 
rows of flat teeth, set like a mosaic pavement, and 
between these rolling jaws the fish crushes oysters and 
oe mollusks like so many nuts, in spite of their hard 
shells. 


The carp’s teeth are set back on the pharynx, 80 
that it may be literally said to masticate its food in its 
throat. The carp, too, is about the only cud-chewing 
fish, the coarsely-swallowed food being forced up to 
these throat-teeth for complete mastication. Some 
fishes are absolutely toothless, like the sucker and the 
lamprey ; others, again, have hundreds and hundreds 
of teeth, sometimes so many that they cover all parts 
of the mouth. 

Man is the only animal that has teeth—incisors, 
canines, and molars—of an equal height. Man, the 
ape, and nearly al] ruminants, have thirty-two teeth. 
The hog, however, is better off than this, and has forty- 
four, So have the opossum and mole. The river 
dolphin of South America goes far beyond this, how- 
ever being provided by Nature with no fewer than 222 
teeth. 

Teeth are not part of the skeleton, but belong to 
the pipe es, like skin and hair. sturgeon is 
toothless, anil draws in its food by suction, but the 
shark has hundreds of teeth set in- rows that some- 
times number ten. Lobsters and crabs masticate their 
food with their horny jaws, but they have also sets of 
teeth in their stomachs, where they complete the work 
of chewing. But there is one peculiar kind of crab, 
called the king, or horseshoe crab, which chews its 
food with its legs. This is an actual fact, the little 
animal giving its morsels a preliminary grinding 
between its horny thighs before it passes them over 
to its mouth. 

The jelly-fish absorbs its food by wrapping itself 
round the object which it seeks to make its own. The 
star-fish is even more accommodating. Fastening 
itself to the body it wishes to feed on, it turns its 
stomach inside out and enwraps its prey with this 
useful organ. Dogs seize their food with their jaws, 
cats with their feet ; and so do monkeys, some of them 
Bresing their prehensile tailg into service. The 
squirrel uses its paws to carry its food to its mouth, 
the elephant its trunk, and the giraffe, ant-eater, and 
toad their tongues. 

Grasshoppers and locusts are very well provided 
with the necessary machinery for eating much and 
often. They have saw-like Jaws, and gizzards, too, 
the latter being fitted with onc teeth. The cater- 
pillar feeds with two saw-edged jaws working trans- 
vers¢ly, and uses them to such good purpose that he 
eats three or four times his own weight every day. 
Toads, tortoises,. turtles, and most lizards have no 
teeth. Frogs have teeth. in their upper jaws only. 
Ant-eaters, sloths, and: armadilloes are not possessed of 
any teeth. 

The lion and the tiger, and, indeed, most of the car- 
nivota,do not grind their food. They use their jaws only 
upand down, the molars acting like chopping kniyes, 
or rather scissors. The butterfly pumps nectar into 
itself through a tube, and bees and flies suck up their 
food with a long tongue or proboscis, The spider’s 
mouth is quite a complicated affair. It has fangs for 
holding its prey, masticatory organs for bruising its 
solid food, and a sucking apparatus for taking up the 
fluids. Quite as complicated is the mouth of the mos- 
gute which consists of lances, saws, and the pumping 
tubes. 

The leech has three saws, with which it does good 
service in the phlebotomy line. The woodpecker has 
a three-Larbed tongue like a Fijian’s spear, with which 
it draws out the worm that it has excited by its tap- 
ping. ‘The clam feeds with a syphon, and the oyster 
with its beard. Strange and curious as some of these 
modes of feeding are, however, they none compare in 
simplicity and effectiveness with that of the tapeworm. 


This creature has neither mouth nor stomach, but just 
lies along and devotes its energies to absorbing the 
already digested food 
through its skin, 


in someone else’s stomach 


PLARSONS 


TALKING GROWS TIRESOME. 


How long the lamp of conversation holds out to burn 
between two persons only, is curiously set down in the 
following passage from Count Confalonierio’s account 
of his jmprisonment :— 

“Tam an old man now, yet by fifteen years my soul 
i youngem than body. Fifteen years I existed (for I 
did not live—it was not life) in the selfsame dungeon, 
ten feet square. During six years I had a companion ; 
during nine I was alone. I never could rightly dis- 
tinguish the face of him who shared my captivity in 
the eternal twilight of our cell. The first year we 
talked incessantly together; we related our past lives; 
our joys for ever gone, over and overagain. The next 

ear we communicated to each other our thoughts and 
ideas on all subjects. The third year we had no ideas 
to communicate ; we were beginning to lose the power 
of reflection. The fourth, at the interval of a month 
or 80, we would o our lips to ask each other if it 
were indeed possible that the world went on as ga 
and bustling as when we formed a portion of mankind. 
The fifth we were silent. The sixth he was taken 
away, I never knew where, to execution or to liberty ; 
but I was glad when he was gone; even solitude was 
better than the dim vision of that pale, vacant face.” 


f= —_____ 
CONDENSATION. 


A FINICAL, fussy, little man stepped up to the first 

waiter in a new oyster-shop in Cheapside, and said : 
“Have you any really nice, fresh, good oysters?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


“Not too fat, you know—but not thineither. I want ‘ 


them just exactly right, and I want them perfectly 
fresh. : 

“ How will you have them?” 

“Stop a moment,” said the little man. “1f you have 
just the right kind, dn just the right condition, please 
take two dozen of small ones—not too small, you know 
—and strain the juice off them carefully, leaving just 
a little of it on them ; put them into a pan which has 
been scoured and dried, and then add a little good, 
pure butter and a little milk, and then place the pan 
over @ coal-fire, and be careful to keep the pan in 
motion, so as not to let the oysters or the milk burn; 
add a little juice, if you choose, and then watch the 
pan closely, so that at the exact moment it comes to a 

il you can whip it off. At the same time haveadeep 
dish warming near at hand, and when you see the first 
sign of boiling empty the contents of the pan into the 
dish. Do you think you can remember that 3” 

“One stew !” called out the waiter. 


——_———-t=__ 
A MASTERPIECE OF HUMAN 
INVENTION. 


Amone the great men of the times upon whom the 
leasures of the table have notoriously exercised power- 
ul attraction was the late Adolphe Thiers.. His 

favourite dish was pickled cod, an edible which he held 
in such surpassing esteem that he was wont to describe 
it as “the masterpiece of human invention.” 

For nearly fifty years he enjoyed it daily—that is to 
say, whenever he dined at home—until his medical 
adiisers discovered, apres of a slight indisposition 
from which he was suffering one day, that pickled cod 
was unsuited to the digestive capacities of a septua- 
genarian, and laid their strict injunction upon him 
to give it up. 

Thiers would fain have disregarded this prohibition ; 
but his wife and Mademoiselle Dosne insisted upon its 
observance, and ruthlessly bunished pickled cod from 
his table. Deprived of the comestible he loved best, 
he became so dismally pow -spirited that his friend, 
Mignet, like himself, a Marseillais and historian, took 
pity upon him. 

Twice a week, op the pies of consulting his 
Excellency respecting the details of a great historical 
work, he called upon Thiers, invariably carrying a 
parcel under his arm. __ i 

Madame Thiers little suspected that Mignet’s parcel 
contained a tin case of pickled cod, or that, as soon as 
ithe doors of the President's study were securely locked 
‘upon the two friends, Thiers and Mignet fell to upon 
the “historical documents ” with a deep and holy joy. 

When, an hour or s0 later, they joined the é ies, 
Thiers never failed to remark in a complacent tone: 
“That was indeed a masterpiece of human invention !” 


THE word in our last issue composed of three words, the 
second of which is in the habit of going about on the first 
and third, was horsemanship. The following are the names 
and addresses of pencil-case wiuners :— 

Mr. N. Harms, c/o Rev. J. H. Clay, The Vicarage, Child's Hill, N.W.; 
Mr. P. T. Yates, 9, Gladstone Terrace, Winchester: Mr. Fred. W. Kuck, 
Atlas Works, Carlisle; Me. Arthur A, Cook, 86, Market Street, Stour- 
hridge; Mr. Geo Lewis, 120, Front Row, Ordnance Place, Chatham; 
Mr. 1. Howard, Wharfview Terrace, Ben Rhidding ; Mr. J. A. Carpenter, 
15, Howard Street, Coventry; Mr. R. J. Harris, Lower High Street, 
Tutbury, Burton-on-Trent ; Mra. E. F. Riddell, Spring Gardens, Newark, 
Notts; Mr. W. H. Heatley, Langton Terrace, Great Heath, Foleshill, 
Warwickshire; Mr. Joseph Gilson, 88, London Ruad, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea; Mr. R. A. B. Abbott, Post Office, Aylesbury, Bucks; Mr. A. Friend, 
30, Kthnard Road, Old Kent Road, 8.E.; Mr. E. C. Warren, 123, High 
Street, New Brompton; Mrs. Jenkivsun, 26, Cleater Street, Dalton-in- 


Furness ; Mr. John Gray, Cooperative Society, Slamlannan, N.B.; Mr. 
George Nichulson, Keswick Station, Cumberlind ; Mrs. M. EB. Fitzgerald, 
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SOME SHORT COURTSHIPS. 


In the year 1819 we come across the following 
humorous notice :—“ Lately, at Overton, after @ court- 
hin of only ten years, Mr. J. Wright to Miss Elizabeth 
of 


ley ; neither of these two rogues exceed 70 years 
We must not, however, suppose that in. the 
“good old days” it took all the “old rogues” ten years 
to make up their minds, for in Jane, 1795, we find that 
after a courtship of three hours Stephen Cheetham, 
aged 22, was married to Faith Stephenson, of the “Old 
Duke” public-house, in Great Woodhouse, aged 71. 
This tender young thing danéed a hornpipe on the 
evening of her wedding day. 

Nor must we assume that all the agility was on the 
side of the ladies, for, forty years before this, in 1753, 
at Leyland, in Lancashire, a rich farmer, aged 80, after 
a couple of days’ courtship, was married to Molly Park, 
aged 20. After the ceremony, he gave a liberal enter- 
tainment to a numerous offspring of children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren, and, to prove his 
eetity he diverted the company with a hornpipe, in 
which he was joined by arich glazier of the name of 
William Waring, upwards of 80 years of age, who had 
been married the same day to a pretty young lady of 
18, the daughter of an eminent linen and woollen 
draper of the same place. Ah! who would not sigh 
for the good old days when luxury and effeminacy 
were unknown. 

At Nottingham, in September, 1798, Mr. James 
Froggitt, aged 73, was married to Miss Richards, aged 
60, thé happy bridegroom having buried his wife about 
three weeks previous to the ceremony. Her son per- 
formed the office of father and his daughter that of 
bridesmaid on the occasion. . 

Take, again, the following instance of pluck. Five 
merry blades being in company at Chester, in 1739, 
four of them who were married began to banter the 
fifth, a bachelor, that he was afraid to marry. He told 
them he was not. They answered that the horses they 
rode were worth about twenty guineas each, and they 
weuld stake them to the same amount that he would 
not be married before the Sunday following at noon. 
He accepted the wager, went home, fell in love with 
his servant, and on the following Saturday entered the 
matrimonial noose. . 

We must not pass the romance of the notorious 
Judge Jeffries’ early marvtage. Sarah Neesham was 
the kinswoman and humbte companion of a wealthy 
merchant’s daughter, wham Jeffries—then a student 
of the Middle Temple—gspired to wed ; and she acted 
as his secret advocate till the plot was discovered and 
the girl dismissed. Buf when she came up to town to 
tell of her failure and disgrace, the discarded lover 
took pity on Sarah and married her off hand. 

One evening at the beginning of this century a man, 
in apparent hurry, might be seen crossing Leicester 
Fields, London. He was bent on being married, and 
he accomplished that on which he was bent. This was 
Ben Fielding. His literature was in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, Bata tie studied the various instances of marital 
affection manifested by the late husbands of livin 
widows. One day he had read how Mr. Delane h 
left his relict a town house, a country mansion, and 
£60,000 at her own disposal, and the handsome 
Hercules resolved to add himself to the other valuables 
of the widow. 

Fielding knew nothing whatever of her, but there 
was a Mrs. Villars, who dressed the widow’s hair, and 
she undertook, for a valuable consideration, to bring 
the pair together. The lady induced the widow to 
call with her at Fielding’s lodgings, and on the third 
visit she consented to a private marriage in her lover's 
chambers, 

The ecstatic Fielding leapt up from her feet, where 
he had been kneeling, clapt on his jaunty hat, buckled 
his sword to his side, vowed there was no time like the 
present, and that he would fetch a priest and be back 
with him on the wings of love. This was the occasion, 
at a rather late hour, when Fielding was seen crossing 
Leicester Fields. : 

In a few days the bubble burst. The lady turned 
out to be no rich widow, but a Mrs. Wadsworth, who 
was given to frolicking, and who thought this the 
merriest frolic of her life. Fielding, who had passed 
himself off as a count, had not much to say on his own 
behalf, but he turned his frolicsome wife out of doors, 
and within three weeks he was married to Barbara, 
Duchess of Cleveland. 

Soon after he thrashed Mrs. Wadsworth in the street’ 
for claiming him as her husband, and he beat the 
duchess at home for asserting that Mra, Wadsworth 
was right. Old Barbara did more. She put two 
hundred pounds into that lady’s hands to prosecute 
Fielding for bigamy, and promised her «a hundred 
pounds a year for fifteen years if she succeeded in 
getting him convicted. And the fickle man was con- 
victed accordingly, and sentenced to be burnt in the 
hand ; but the rascal produced Queen Anne’s warrant 
to stay the execution. 

The following, recorded in September, 1749, is a 
different sort of case:—“We hear from Colne, in 
Lancashire, that on the 19th of last month, a remark- 
able couple were married at that place, after a few 
hours’ courtship, the man aged 94, and the woman 86 
years.” They were old hands, for each had been 
married five times, 
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Tue following seems to us the best article to hand 
this week. 


The sender, 
Mr. R. ROBERTSON, 
ALTNACOILLE, 


DUNFERMLINE, 
has therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two 
Guineas. 


————ee_e_e_—eGee 


THE QUEEN OF THE WESTERN 
HIGHLANDS. 


. Neartrevery visitor to the Highlands finds his way 
to Oban, which has been ony dubbed, on this pecouttt, 
the Charing Cross of the Highlands. The majority 0 
tourists, however, merely spend a day or two there, 
and then hurry on, eager to “do” as much as possible 
in the time at their disposal. Those who act wisely 
make Oban their headquarters for a few weeks, using 
it as a centre from which to enjoy the numerous 
tours which can be taken from it. Indeed, no town 
in Scotland can come near Oban in this respect. From 
it all the most noted scenes and sights on the West 
Coast can be reached with great ease and con- 
venience. These facilities, combined with its own 
special attractions, account for the wonderful growth 
of Oban within the last few years. 

Having been there for some weeks early this sum- 
mer, I can give, from very recent experience, a short 
account of the attractions of this favourite watering- 


place. 

The fare from London to Oban (third-class return) 
is about £3, and the traveller has a choice of routes 
from Edinburgh or Glasgow. He can journey direct 
by rail, vi¢ Callander and Loch Awe, or by steamer 
from Glasgow. Both routes are highly enjoyable, 
passing through magnificent scenery. te is well to 

© one going north and the other returning. 

As regards the accommodation for visitors, Oban, 
for its size, is probably unrivalled. In comparison 
with its number of houses it is, I fancy, the most 
“hotelled” place in the world. 

To those, however, who meditate a proloneed stay, 
and to whom economy is a matter of consideration, 
the numerous furnished apartments are more desir- 
able. - These can be had to suit all tastes and purses. 
From the modest furnished room in the back streets to 
the palatial villas on the hill and esplanade, the visitor 
has ample choice. The prices vary from ten shillings 
to a guinea per room, according to style and situation ; 
this includes the charge for attendance. Provisions 
can be had at reasonable rates in great variety. 

The view from Oban Hill is indescribably lovely. 
The bay beneath is crowded with steamers and yachts 
of all sorts and sizes, while around as far as the eye can 
reach mountain towers above mountain in picturesque 
variety. The esplanade forms an admirable pro- 
menade for those who prefer to remain on low ground 
and numberless sailing and rowing boats are at han 
for those who desire to have a cruise on the briny or 
indulge in deep-sea fishing. 

The walks round Oban are numerous and interesting. 
I regret that there is not space in a short paper like 
this to describe them indetail. One of the first taken 
should be to Dunnollie Castle, the ivy-clad ruins of 
which occupy a rocky height on the seashore. Dating 
back to the twelfth century, this historic seat of the 
Macdougalls is well worthy of a visit. Dunstaffnage 
Castle, four miles from Oban, is the ancient seat of ae 
Scottish kings. Here was kept the “Stone of Destiny,” 
on which these monarchs were crowned. 

One of the most delightful excursions from Oban is 
by steamer to Staffa and Iona. This trip costs fifteen 
shillings, but is well worth the money. It takes a 
whole day, and includes price of boatmen and guides. 
Staffa, with its caves and wonderful display of count- 
less octagonal pillars, is without a rival in the world. 
On a quiet day the boats sail right into Fingall’s Cave, 
which forms an experience never to be forgotten. 

Iona, from a religious and historical point of view, 
is of supreme interest. From this small centre went 
forth the sainted Columba and his devoted followers, 
and wrought out the conversion of the wild and savage 
inhabitants of Britain from paganism to Christianity. 
The ruins of the abbey and ote buildings are well 

reserved. Sixty kings, Scottish, Scandinavian, and 

‘rench, are interred in its sacred soil, with princes, 
lords, and chiefs innumerable. A week may be 
spent on this island with much interest to those who 
can spare the time. 

Another splendid excursion is by steamer up Loch 
Etive (one of the wildest sea-lochs in Scotland), thence 
by coach through Glen Etive and the celebrated Glen- 
coe to Ballachullish, returning by steamer direct in the 
evening. Glencoe, the scene of the infamous massacre, 
is unequalled for savage beauty and weird solemnity 
amongst all the glens of the north. 

A pleasant trip can be made to the head of Loch 
Awe. This also takes a whole day, but can be ac- 
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complished for the reasonable sum of five shillings. 
The sail up and down the loch, with its numerous 
islands, is most delightful. There are many other 
pleasant excursions by coach, rail, and steamer, of 
which I cannot enter into particulars. : 

To those who, along with a taste for the beauties of 
Nature, take an interest in archwological subjects, the 
vicinity of Oban is well adapted. The covatry around 
teems with remains of pre-historic and medizval times. 
Both on the islands and mainland the relics of the 
ancient inhabitants abound. Stone and earthen forts, 
cairns, mounds, and standing-stones are found in 
abundance. Within a few miles is the site of the cele- 
brated Beregorium, the original stronghold of the 
Scottish monarchs. It occupies the summit of a rocky 
eminence on the sea-shore, and all around are scattered 
the monuments of a long-past age and race. 


As this series will terminate in a fortnight, we 
£ not invite further contributions to it. 


HourpaY Haunts have been published as follows :—No. 1. A FRENCH 
FisHER VILLAGE a, No. 2 THE Gam OF THB IRISH SEA 
Le ory Man) No. & A TRaMP THROUGH WB8STPHALIA AND 
HURINGIA, NO. 6. A CORNISH FISHER VILLAGE (LOO) No. & Two 
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Brirtaxy) No. 16 A FLEMISH PRNINSULA Im WALES (GOWER). 
No. 17. NOTES om NORMANDY. 
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A coLLecTor of curiosities wants to get the original 

brush with which the signs of the times were painted. 
————jo—_—_-. 

An old gentleman is reported as carrying his sym” 
pathies for animals so far that he is cultivation a bald 
spot on his head as a pasture for flies. 

—fo——__ 


A FARMER invented a scarecrow recently which seems 
to have worked with wonderful effect. It not only 
scared off every crow that saw it, but one crow was 80 
frightened by the invention that he brought back the 
corn which he had stolen three days before. 

——— 


At the House two ladies are talking in the Ladies’ 
Gallery, whilst an orator is discussing the Budget. 

“You hear your husband, my dear? How he tosses 
the millions about! What breadth of view, what 
generosity !” : ; 

“ Ah, who would believe that this very morning he 
was beating me down about a five-shilling hat?” 

—f-—____. 


A MEDICAL r has been instancing a curious case, 
in which an Ni lady, who had had one of her feet 
amputated, continued to suffer badly from corns on 
the foot she had lost. The paper explains that such 
facts, though marvellous to the superficial observer, 
are “easily explained on physiological grounds, for 
the irritation of the sensory fibres of a divided nerve is 
referred to the terminal distribution of these fibres,” 
When the thing is put in this simple form one sees 
it in a moment. 

——<g——__—_ 


AN old barrister was giving advice to his son, who 
was just entering his father’s profession. 

“My son,” said the counsellor, “if you have a case 
where the law is clearly on your side, but justice seems 
to be clearly against you, ane upon the jury the vast 
importance of sustaining the law. If, on the other 
hand, you are in doubt about the law, but your client’s 
case is founded on justice, insist on the necessity of 
doing justice, though the heavens fall.” 

But,” asked the son, “how shall°I manage a case 
where law and justice are dead against me?” 

“In that case,” replied the old man, “talk round it.” 

————— 


Jepson: “I notice that yon always speak well of me 
to my face, Jobson, afd while I have no reason to be- 
lieve that you do otherwise behind my back, I think it 
does not harm a man to be criticised by his friends—to 
be told his little faults. 1 know I’m not perfect, and I 
would be glad to have you remind me of the fact 
sometimes.” 

Jobson: “Tell you of your faults?” 

Jepson: “Yes; criticise me, tell me what your 
honest, private opinion of me is. That’s what I want.” 

Jobson: “ Jepson, you are six foot two, and I am five 
feet four, and you want me to give you my honest 
private opinion of you? No, sir!” 

—————fo—_—_. 

GRACEFULLY dropping on one knee, he busied him- 
self ae a skate to the pedal phenomenon which 
she exhibited to his astonished gaze. All at once he 
stopped in the very middle of his task and appeared 
to be reflecting profoundly: 

_ “George, darling,” she asked, “ what are you think- 
ing about ¢” 

“I am thinking,” he answered, abstractedly, with 
a look that indicated he was affected by the ies that 
possessed his mind, “I’m thinking, dear, whether 
if Noah had had one of your shoes he would have found 
it necessary to build the Ark.” 

_ From that moment their souls floated towards the 
infinite by different routes, 
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CELESTIAL SOLDIERS. 

Cura is a peace-loving nation. ‘Military glory fails 
to attract her people, cree quicken the pulses od her 
young men. Her nistorys traditions, and policy are 
alike opposed to war. © long list of distinguished 
names in her record, with perhaps not more than ore 
exception, all are those of men who won their honour 
and fame in literature or art, and as statesmen in the 
more peaceful sense of that word. 

Since, then, es ie are by habit and history 
lovers of peace, the paths to honour and success 
for her zoning men are those through literature, it 
need hardl ex that the Government of 
China would stand high as a war power, or 
that the average Chinese soldier would be a man of 
special ability or mark. In point of fact he is very 
far from being either. There is no commpolecey axillary 
service in China. iments are recruited by volun- 
tary enlistment, asin the United Kingdom, and in times 
of peace the recruits come from the very dregs of the 


population. . 
The soldier is fed, clothed, equip and paid by 
far leas 


the State. He is liable to military laws with 

defence against tyranny and ill-usage than is the case 
with us. Indeed, in these directions he is entirely at 
the mercy of his superior officers. His food is but rice 
and cab and 1s a not a to Ep! his. 
hu . His pay is, in theory, about a pound a mon 
which ie decidedly more than the average caraings of 
a labouring man in China. But it isso redu by 
thefts or “squeezings,” as they are called, by the: 
various officers through whose hands it rae, that 
when it reaches its owner there is very seldom eight 
shillings left. In other words, more than three-fifths. 
of each man’s pay is regularly and systematically, 
stolen from him. ; 

I onoe, as an act’of friendship to a Manchu soldier, 
stationed at Pekin, lent him a sum of money without 
interest, and took as security his monthly pay check. 
During more than a year in which upon the first day 
of each month I collected the soldier’s pay, it never 
once exceeded five shillings, though one pound was 
regularly his due. And in a somewhat extended 
inquiry, I never heard of one soldier who actually 
received one-half his pay, often a quarter would be 
much nearer the mark. 

A similar process of theft interferes with his food, 
his clothing, and his arms. Indeed it is said, and com- 
monly believed, that many regiments exist only on 
paper, supplies and pay being drawn regularly for 
them, and in the event of such an emergency as a 
review, naig bones farmers are hired for a day to 
“ shoulder arms” “right about face.” Dead men 
have been known to draw their pay and rations with 
pegulariy and despatch for many months, and infants 
a year old have, to my knowledge, been duly enlisted 
and as duly paid. i : 

The result of such abuses is what might be expected. 
The Chinese army exists, to a large extent, only on 
paper. And where fragments of it are seen they ae 
in many a howling, ragged half-starved 
mob, dangerous only to the of the neighbour- 
hood, and a standing terror to the quiet-loving 
farmers and villagers. There isa Chinese saying that 
a soldier is nine parts thief and one part soldier, or, 
as some quote it, eleven-tenths thief. Of course they 
rob and steal. Often they would starve if they did 
not. It seems perfectly ob@ious, even to one who has 
no technical military knowledge, that four things: 
must be necessary to make a good soldier: good and 
regular food, pay, and clothing, good weapons, com- 
petent leaders, and steady drill. . 

" The Chinese soldier literally has not one of these 
things. Enough has been said about his food, pay. 
and clothing. His weapons are commonly bows an 

arrows, or spears, or the old match-lock. It is true 
that in recent years the government of China has 
bought a large variety and a large number of foreign 
arms of the most approved modern type. But 
the immense majority of the soldiers in the empire 
use, to-day, the same weapons used there four hundred 
years ago. 

Some of them carry a large matchlock, of rude shape, 
which is managed by two men. It rests on the 
shoulder of one while the other fires it. It is 
commonly loaded with iron slugs, and also commonly 
kicks over the soldier who fires it off, and knocks 
down the man upon whose shoulder it rests. Hence it 
is only discharged on solemn occasions. : 

But perhaps the most serious defect in the Chinese 
army lies in the lack of able leaders. There is not in 
the Empire to-day one military officer above the rank 
of captain who knows anything of war as a modern 
science. They have foreign drill-masters and a num- 
ber of regiments e ope with foreign arms and ex- 
pert in drill. But these are officered by men who know 
nothing about war. Yet their lives are often held 
responsible for their success in an art of which they 
ure absolutely ignorant. 

A Chinese regiment presents a very gay appearance 
to the foreign observer. The uniforms, if new and 
clean, are brilliant in colour, often red and black or 
red and yellow. Each alternate man carries a large 
decorated banner. If it is hot, fans are not forgotten, 


and frequently an umbrella is strapped across the 
back, 
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THE BABY IN A MINING CAMP. 


“ Ir thar is one thing,” said the old cattleman, with a 
strain of affection and respect in his tone, “ which 
endears Jack Booth to me, speshul, it is the calm 
uncompromisin’ way he lines up on what he deems is 
his dooty. But where Jack shines exceedin’ is when 
you opens a new game onto him. It is just beautiful, 
as @ mere example to men, to see the confidence with 
which Jack gets a stack of counters and wadesin. One 
hot afternoon we were sorter in’ an’ revolvin’ 
round the post-office, a-waitin’ for old Monte an’ the 
stage. Here she comes, final, a-rattlin’ and a-oreakin’, 
that old Monte a-crackin’ of his whip, and the six 
hosses on the canter. When the stage drors up, Old 
Monte throws off the mail bags, gets down an’ opens 
the door, but nobody gets out. 

seg Well, I’m a coyote,’ says Monte, ‘ wharever is the 
fente us li th thar’ 

“Then we all peers into the stage an’ 's just a 
baby, with maybe a ten-months’ start down this vale 
of tears, inside, an’ no mother nor nothin’ else. 
Jack Booth, jens as I says when I begins, reaches in an’ 
gets him. e baby ain’t sayin’ nuthin’ an’ sorter takes 
it out in smilin’ on Jack. 

“*He knows me,’ says Jack, mighty pleased. ‘I’m 
an Apache if he ain't allowin’ he knows me. Wharever 
did you get him, Monte?’ 

“*Give me a drink,’ says Monte, ‘this yere makes 
me sick.’ 

“ After he gets about four fingers of whiskey under 
his belt he turns in an’ explains as how the mother come 
along in the stage all mght enuf from Tuscon. The 
last time he sees her, he ar & is at the last station 
some twenty miles back in the hills, at dinner, an’ he 
s'poses all the time she’s inside along of her progeny 
until jest now. 

“*T reckon,’ says old Monte, lookin’ gloomy like, ‘as 
how that womern is aimin’ to plant this yere infant 
onto the stage company.’ 

“*Don’t addle your whisky frettin’ about the com- 
pany,’ says Booth, a-settin’ of the kid on the bar while 
we all crowds in for a look at him ; ‘the camp'll play 
this hand for the infant an’ the company ain't goin’ 
to be in it a little bit. Meantime,’ goes on Booth, ‘the 
infant’s got to be took care of, to which dooty I volun- 
teers. Thar’s a tenderfoot a-sleepin’ in the room back 
of the Red Light, an’ he’s that 'feminate he's sure-nuf 
got a bed an’ some goose-ha’r pillows ; which the same 

do qorehy confiscate to public use to take care of this 

earling. 


y 1s the sentiment pleasin ?” 

“* Jack’s scheme is right, says ae ‘an’ for that 
matter he’s allers right. Let the kid go sleep under a 
bush ; it'll do him good a whole lot ; for sech is life 
in the far West.’ 

“‘Pm some doubtful of this play,’ says Cherokee. 
‘Small infants is mighty mysterious people, an’ thar 
ain't no livin’ man was ever onto their game an’ able 
to foresee their n yet. Do P fee allow you can take 
care of this young ’un Jack $ you equal to itt’ 

“*Take care of a small baby like this,’ says Jack, 
plenty scornful, ‘ag ain't wepnins Aventy pounds 
averdupois? Well, it'll be some funny now if I can’t. I 
could take care of him if he’s four times as big. All I 
- ae you all to stand by in crisises, an’ back the 

a ’ 

“*T ain’t absolute shore,’ says the postmaster, ‘bein 
some out of practice with infants myse’f ; but, jedgin 
by his lookin’ smooth and silky, I offers fifty dollars 
even he ain't weaned yet.’ 

“*T won't bet none on his bein’ weaned complete,’ 
says Booth, ‘but I'll put up fifty dollars even he 
drinks outen a bottle as successful as Old Monte.’ 

“‘T ll jest go you once,’ says the postmaster, ‘if I 
lose. It’s fifty dollars even he grows contemptuous at 
a bottle, an’ disdains it.’ 

“Well, we all talks it over, an’ decides Booth is to 
nurse the infant, an’ at once proceeds to make a per- 
cession for the tenderfoot’s bed, which he resigns with- 
out a struggle. Cherokee Hall an’ Boggs then goes 
over to the corral and lays for a goat, which was a 
motier, to milk it. The goat was mighty reluctant, 
and refuses to enter into the spirit of the thing, but 
they makes their points right along, an’, after a fright- 
ful time, which now wha Chas demands the assistance 
of a large part of the camp, comes back with more’n a 

ynt. 

“¢That’s all right,’says Booth. ‘Now go eat and tell 
the bar-keeper to give you a pint bottle; we'll be 
a-winnin’ this yere game in two minutes.’ 

“So Booth gets his bottle an’ fills her up with goat’s 
milk an’ makes a stopper. outen cotton cloth for the 
young one to dror it through. About this time the 
infant sets up a yell an’ ain't peaceful agin until Booth 
gives him his six-shooter to play with. 

“* Which shows my ontidatics in him,’ says Booth. 
‘There’s only a few people left I care to pass my gun 
to.’ 


“Well, Booth gets along with him fust-rate, a-feed- 
in’ of him with goat’s milk, which he goes for with 
avidity, tharby nettin’ Booth tifty dollars from the 
postmaster. He has Boggs build a tire so he can keep 
the milk warm, an’ is that earnest he doh’t even go to 
no supper ; jest has it brought to him. 

.“““Somebody’ll have to watch this yere foundlin’ all 
nee I reckon,’ says Boggs to Jack, when he’s bringin’ 
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“*T spose so,’ says Booth. 

“* All right,’ says Boggs. ‘You know me an’ Chero- 
kee. We're in this any time you says.’ 

“So a passel of us continues along with Booth and 
the infant until maybe it’s about second drink time in 
the night. The infant don’t raise the war yell once— 
jest takes it out in goat’s milk an’ in Jaughin’ an’ 
playin’ with Booth’s gun. . . 

.“* Excuse me, gents,’ tinally says Booth, mighty dig- 
nified ; ‘but Tee bacl figgerin’ this thing, an’ I rather 
think it’s time to put this yere young ’un to sleep. 
So if you will now withdraw, I'll see how near I comes 
to din’ of him down for the night. Stay within 
whoopin’ distance, though, so if he tries to stampede I 
can have help.’ 

“So we all lines out an’ leaves Jack an’ the infant, 
an’ turns in on faro an’ poker an’ similar devices which 
was bein’ ed in the saloon. ; 

“Bee fs ny when Jack cones in. caer 

‘Boggs,’ he says, ‘jest step in an’ play my hand a 
minute while I goes over pay adjourns them frivolities 
in the dance hall. It looks like this yere camp was 
speshul tumultuous to-night.’ 

“ Boggs does, an’ Jack proceeds next door an’ states 
the case. 

“‘T don’t want to onsettle business,’ he says, ‘nor 
disturb the currents of trade, but this yere young ‘un 
I'm responsible for gets that engaged in the sounds 
of these yere revels, it don’t look like he’ve ever goin’ 
to sleep none. So if you all will jest call on the last 
waltz an’ wind her up for to-night, it'll be regarded. 
The kid’s mother’ll shore be here in the mornin, which 
will alter the play all round, an’ matters can then go 
back to old lines. 

“«Enuf said,’ says Jim Hamilton, who runs the 
dance-hall. ‘You can gamble this dance-house ain’t 
goin’ back on a plain dooty, an’ to-night’s shindi 
closes right yere. All promenade to the bar; we’ 
take a drink on the house an’ quit an’ call it a day.’ — 

“So then Jack comes back mighty grave with his 
cares, an’ relieves Boggs, who's on watch, straddle of a 
chair, a-eyein’ of the infant, who, a-settin’ up agin a 
goose-ha’r piller, along of his goat’s milk and Booth’s 
gun, is likewise a-eyeip’ of Boggs. re 

“* He's a good infant, Jack,’ says Boggs, givin’ up 
his seat. 

“*You can bet your life he’s.a good infant,’ says 
Jack, ‘but it seems magne like he don’t aim to turn 
in an’ slumber none. aybe goat’s milk is too in- 
vigoratin’ for him and keeps him awake.’ 

‘About another hour goes on, an’ out comes Jack 
into the saloon agin. 

“*T don’t aim to disturb you all,’ he says, ‘ be yet 
if you'll jest close the games yere an’ shet up, I'll take 
it asa personal favour. He can hear the click of the 
counters, an’ it’s too many for him. Don’ go’way—jest 
close up an’ sit round quiet.’ 

“So we does as Jack says; closes the games and 
shets up the camp, an’ then sets round in our chairs 
an’ keeps quiet a-waitin’ for that infant to turn in. A 
half-hour later Jack comes out agin. 

“Tt ain't no use, gents,’ he says, goin’ back of the 
bar an’ gettin’ a big drink, ‘that child is onto us 
an’ won't have it. You can gamble he’s fixed it up 
with himself so he ain’t goin’ to sleep none to-night. 
I allow it’s because he’s among st ers, an’ figgers 
it’s a good safe play to stand watch for himself.’ 

“*T wonder Gulia we sing him to sleep,’ says 
eres Hall. i ; CA 

“*Nothin’ agin makin’ a try,’ says Jack, desperate, 
wipin’ his lips after his drink. 

‘Ss’ we all goes and: gives him “The Dyin’ 
Ranger” an’ “Sandy Land” for an hour or 80, an’ see,’ 
says Boggs. . e ; 

*So in we trails. Cherokee lays down on one side 
of the infant an’ Booth on the other, an’ the rest of us 
takes chairs an’ sets round. We starts in an’ sings 
him all we knows an’ we keeps it up for hours ; an’ 
all the time that child a-settin’ an’ starin’, sl@epless as 
owls. The last I recollects is Bogg’s voice in ‘The 
Dyin’ Ranger’; the next thing there is a whoop an’ 
a yell outside. We all wakes up—all except the infant, 
who's wide awake all along—an’ yere it is four o'clock 
in the morning an’ the mother has come. Come over 
from the last station where that old ijiot Monte 
drove off an’ left her. Well, we was willin’ an’ glad to 
see her. An’, for that matter, so was the kid.” 


THE ONLY SANITARY PIPE. 


Pearson's Pumice-stone Pipe is the only pipe ever 
produced which enables the smoker to consume his 
tobacco to the last shred. WITH IT THERE IS ABSO- 
LUTELY NO WASTE. 

Anyone who wishes to enjoy a nicotineless smoke 
in perfection should possess himself of one of the 
superior pipes, set in price from half-a-crown toa 

uinea. In the case of a shilling variety, the attempt 
is made to give a pumice-stone lining in addition to an 
ordinary shilling pipe, and it cannot be wondered at 
if, in a certain percentage of cases, the working is not 
quite all it might be. : : 

Bear in mind the fact that Pearson’s Pumice-stone 
Pipe is the ONLY pipe which absolutely precludes the 
swallowing of nicotine, and is the coolest pipe in the 
market. Any tobacconist can oe it from Messrs. 

treet, London, EO, 
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A POTATO DUEL. 


DvELLING is not only wicked but absurd, and the 


man who, by his own example, makes it contemptible, 
does a sterling service to his generation. irty years 
ago-“ Bill Bowman” wa; a noted circuit p and 
“rouscular Christian” in Australia At one of his 
meetings a local desperado created a disturbance, and, 
on being publicly rebuked by Bowman, sent him a 
challenge to fight. . 

Bowman, as the challenged party, had the choice of 

weapons. He selected a half-bushel toe crore 
as big as his fist, for each man, and stipu that his 
eprsuent must stand fifteen paces distant, and that 
only one potato at a time should be taken from the 
measure. 
_ The desperado was furious as being thus freshly 
insulted, and made an indignant protest, but Bowman 
insisted that he was the challeced man, and had a 
right to choose his own and threatened to 
denounce the desperado as a coward if he failed to 
come to time. As there was no way out but to fight, 
the desperado consented. 

The fight took place on the outskirts of the town. 
Everybody in the place was present to see the fun. 
The seconds arranged the two men in position, by the 
side of each being o half-bushel measure filled with 
large potatoes as hard as bricks. 

ill Bowman threw the first potato. It strack his 
opponent in the chest, and flew into a thousand pieces. 
A yell of delight went up from the crowd, which 
nastled the desperado, and his potato flew wide of the 
mark. 

Bowman watched his chance, and every time his 
crEapene stooped for a potato another one hit him in 
the side, leaving a wet spot on his clothes, and then 
scattering to the four winds of heaven. e hit the 
desperado about five times, and then the sixth potato 
struck him in the ribs, knocking the wind completely 
out of him, and doubling him up on the grass. z 

The pecpls were almost crazy with laughter, but Bill 
Bowman looked as sober as if he had just finished 
presching: a funeral sermon. The desperado was taken 

ome an pot to bed, and there he stayed for more 
than a week before he recovered from the.effects of his 
potato duel. 


That was the end of dwelling in that region. 
fg ——____ 
HOW THE CZAR TRAYELS. 


Waen the Czar travels in Russia the precautions ~ 


taken for his safety could not be greater if he were in 
an enemy’s country. A battalion of infantry is detailed 
for every two miles of distance, and allowing five 
hundred men as the effective force of each battalion, 
every spot of the ground on both sides of the track is 
covered by sentinels within easy distance of each 
other. The Czar is suddenly whirled off to the station, 
accompanied by the chosen twelve of his body- 
goard, without pomp or circumstance, swiftly and 
silently. 


The Czar always travels in atrain of five carriages, — 


His carriage is built in a peculiar style. The windows, 
while ample for light, are high, so that a person 
sitting down is invisible from the outside, and the sides 
of the carriages are fortified with plates of gbeel con- 
cealed in the ornamental woodwork, but amply strong 
to resist a bullet. There are two sentry-boxes in the 
carriage, one at each end, and each looking out at 
an opposite side from the other. The guardsmen on 
duty in these apartments are shut in from any obser- 
vation of the interior of the carriage, but at intervals 
of about two feet, the whole length of the saJoon, are 
electric buttons communicating with the guard 
chambers, as well as with the two carriages, one con- 
taining the suite and the other, in the rear, occupied 
by the guardsmen not on duty. 

So far, therefore, as the train itself is concerned. 
the Czar could be no more secure in St. Petersburg, 
The train speeds on to its destination without a halt 
except on account of accident. At a distance of not 
less than five-miles ahead is a pioneer train, in which 
the imperial director of railways and the chief engi- 
neer of the parc railway on which the Czar is 
travelling, always ride. As the pilot train whizzes by 
the reserves along the line rush to arms and guard the 
sides of the railway, waiting until the imperial train 
has passed, so that the spectacle is presented of con- 
tinuous lines of soldiery for hundreds of miles. 

Arrived at the end of his journey, the Czar is 
escorted to the quarters intended for the imperial 
family. The streets areyuarded by special constables, 
in the attire of citizens. Every property owner has 
been called upon to supply one or more of these men 
at his own expense to do aut when the Sovereign 
makes a public appearance. The constables average 
one in ten of the crowd that throngs the streets, and 
being in ee me mingle with the 
people, note w: is said, and perhaps do something 
that will obtain them regular employment among the 
secret police. With one-tenth of the population engaged 
as spies upon the remainder, with troops enough con- 
centrated to stand a formidable siege, and his faithful 
guardsmen dogging every step, the Gar goes through 
the forms of a visit to the ancient capital of Russia, of 
whatever city he may choose to honour, 


) 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Pace more PagticoLaRiw FoR LapDIEs. 
Isopex will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 


general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


- The ee way I know 
Green Tomatoes. of using these is in a eee 


the recipe for which I gave on page 172, in issue 0 
October 4th, 1890. (Reply to CAREFUL Hovsewire.) 
. Vi 
To Remove Stains from Velcet. : sate 
of rag with a little benzine, and re touch the spots 
with it, then wipe with clean rag. Hold the back of 
the velvet over boiling water or an iron to raise the 
pileagain. (Reply to Laura.) 
ae ° So many people are afflicted 
Varicose Veins. by these, and cannot afford an 
elastic stocking or do not like the pressure of one, 
that Iam sure they will be glad to know that a damp 
cloth bound round the leg at night and then covered 
with a dry cloth, greatly eases the pain and proves a 
good remedy. 


To ender Treacle Fit for Use as Sugar. 


Put twelve pounds of molasses or treacle into a large 
stew-pan with twelve pints of water, and three pounds 
of coarsely ground charcoal, and boil over a slow fire 
for half an hour. Sa at the mixture into shallow 
ans. Next day pour off the liquid and boil it till it 
omes the thickness you require. (Reply to M. F. A.) 


Tea Stains on Table Linen, eeapore 


been in the linen some time you will find them difficult 
to move. Take equal quantities of yolk of egg and 
glycerine, apply it to the stain, and when dry wash in 
the ordinary way. Another recipe is to dissolve two 
ounces of chloride of lime and two ounces of washin 

soda in three pints of boiling water, bottle this an 

keep by you. Dip the stains into this and wash out. 
When tea stains are first made they should be put to 
soak in warm water or milk and water. (Reply to 


MARIE M.) aati 
AR + Wintor Ripe fruits should be 
Fruit for Winter Use. gathered pees 
then placed on shelves in a dry cool room, arranged so 
that they do not touch eae other. Pears, apples, 
plums, and medlars will keep very well in this manner 
with only # small percentage of loss from decay. When 
spnce is fiusited, pack the fruit into barrels with clean 
and dry sawdust or bran, keeping the barrel in a dry 
situation. Another method for dessert fruits, is to 
wrap each in a piece of clean paper and arrange in 
wide-mouthed jars, giving enough space to prevent 
bruising. Stand the jars on a shelf, and cover each 
with a piece of tin or slate ; when required for use the 
jars should be uncovered one at a time. Expose the 
ruit for a few days in the sun before eating, as it 

greatly improves the flavour. 

Always remove 


Hints for the Sick Room. aA a coortned 


furniture, for it occupies space, harbours dust, and pre- 
vents a free circulation of air. If possible always 
keep a fire burning, for its action creates a draught up 
the chimney, and ventilates the whole room ; it can be 
screened, if the patient feels the heat, so as not to be 
oppressive. In all cases of illness the air of the room 
should be changed as constantly as possible, but the 
season, the disease, position of apartment, and state of 
the wind will have to beduly considered inthis. Be 
guided always by the patient as to whether the room 
should be darkened or not, also as to heat. Cleanli- 
ness is another important item ina sick room. Above 
all, the floor should be constantly cleaned, and, where 
there is a carpet, it should be wiped over daily with a 
damp cloth which hasa little turpentine on it. Never 
air damp clothes in a sick room. Avoid noise in 
every way, but never allow people to whisper 
in a sick room. The patient imagines immediately 
that it is something about himself, and probably an 
unfavourable opinion. Everybody much used to sick 
rooms realises how portal it is to be cheerful and 
bright while there. hen « patient is likely to be in 

2d some time, always stand a large washing-basin full 
of cold water under the bed, and change its contents 
every other day. Never allow those in charge of a sick 
room to be questioned as to household and other mat- 
ters likely to irritate the patient ; these things must 
wait. The room should always be kept tidy, and all 
signs of meals, removed immediately they are 
finished. Care should also be taken that the ashes 
are not allowed to accumulate, but are removed at least 
twice aday. A sick room should always be quiet by 
10 p.m., so that the patient inay have every chance of 
sleep. The attendant should see that she has all she 
needs for the night previous to this, and the pro- 
visions likely to be required should be arranged in a 
cool place outside the door. If the patient is Nicely to 
be thirsty, put such cooling drink as he requires near 
to the bed, so that he can help himself. ‘To cleanse 
the air of a sick room, place a small lump of camphor 
in: a saucer and apply a very hot poker. This will 
édute & strong fame, which cleanses tho air and acts as 
o powerful disizifectant, 


. 


There is no home remedy I am 
Faded Coat. afraid that. will answer your 
purpose 50 well as to send the coat to be dyed by the 
dyers. If the coat is only faded in parts try sponging 
with chloroform. (eply to F. 8.) 
males . v 
Fruit Stain on Check Dress. TY Eee 
no effect my recipe of fuller’s earth and water made 
into a stiff paste applied to the spots and brushed off 
when dry, try a little pure glycerine on the spo 
and allow it to soak halt an hour before washing o 
with soap and water. (Reply to Em.) 
i he 
Home-made Mustard. folion igen edionta 
pass through a fine sieve and put into canisters for 
use. Flour-of mustard three and a half pounds, wheat 
flour three and a | alf pounds, one ounce of cayenne 
pepper, common salt p und and a quarter, rape oil six 
ounces, and add a lit..e powdered turmeric to colour. 
(Reply to R. J.) 


If Bed Clothes are Well Aired ‘he sleeper 


much more healthy and seldom have sleepless nights. 
Keepthe windowsand dooropen inthe morning when the 
bed is stripped and the clothes airing. All mattrasses 
should be well beaten and set in the sun, for the white 
dust thus thrown off comes from the skin and should 
be constantly expelled from bed and bedding. 


° This fruit. promises to be 
On Blackberries. plentiful this ear, so I want 


to remind my readers that it is very wholesome, and 
in cases of dysentery is most valuable. When you 
have procured enough blackberries for present table 
use make syrup, jelly, and jam of the rest, Encourage 
children in the country to pick them, for in doing it 
they will store up the fruit of autumn’s sunshine to 
strengthen themselves against winter's cold. 

egetable Marrow Preserve. is perfectly 
ripe, cut it and pa it in adry place for a few weeks so 
that the sap will dry out of it. Peel the marrow and 
take away theseeds. Toevery six poundsof pulp, cut 
into squares an inch thick, allow twelve pounds of 
preserving sugar and twodemons sliced through. Let 
these ingredients stand for twenty-four hours. Then 
putintoa preserving pan with two ounces of bruised 
ginger and one drachm of chillies tied into a piece of 
muslin. Take out the ginger after one hour’s boiling. 
Boil the rest till all is clear, stirring frequently. (Reply 
to M. P.) 


Weigh seven pounds of whole 

Brown Bread. Le (or if you prefer bran 
bread, two pounds of bran to five pounds of wheat 
flour), put it intoa pan, make a hole in the centre 
mix two and a half ounces of yeast with one quart of 
warm water, pour this into the pan and with a spoon 
work enough flour into it to form a light batter. Dust 
some flour over it and set to rise for one hour near the 
fire. After this time the dough will have risen and 
the meal will be cracked. Then work in more water and 
one dessertspoonful of salt until you have kneaded all 
into a light dough, and all the paste has worked off 
your hands. Set this to rise for an hour, covering with 
acloth. Make into loaves and bake one hour. If this 
makes the bread browner than you like, put one pound 
of white flour to six pounds of whole meal. (Reply to 
GRANNIE.) 


: ina t iety of 
Bread is Adulterated Waye'with both or 


ganic ang inorganic impurities. Of organic adultera- 
tions may be mentioned the substitution of the flours of 
beans, rice, barley, Indian corn, and potatoes, for the 
flour of wheat. These adulterations are detected by 
microscopical examination of the starch granules, 
which reveals the plant to which they belong. Ifmany 
potatoes have been added, the ash of the bread will 
effervesce, because of the presence of carbonates 
derived from the destruction of the organic acids pre- 
sent in the potato ; and if bone-dust fas been added 
the bread will turn a golden yellow when soaked in a 
small quantity of solution of nitrate of silver. The 
se substances most commonly added are alum, 
sulphate of copper, and sulphate of lime (in the form 
of plaster of Paris, gypsum, and clay), and soda, or 
bone ash. These mineral substances may be detected 
and estimated in the ash of bread by the usual process 
of inorganic analysis. If any mineral is present in 
flour it can be detected by shaking up the flour in 
chloroform, when the flour will float and the mineral 
sink. Alum can also be detected in bread by the log- 
wood test, that is, bread soaked in an alcoholic solu- 
tion of logwood will turn blue if there is alum present. 
If there is sulphate of copper present the bread will 
assume a pink tinge when soaked in ferro-cyanide of 
potassium, and if there is carbonate of soda, the bread 
will be alkaline to test-paper. Another test for alum 
is to thrust a hot knife-blade into a loaf that is one 
day old ; if aluin be present, it will adhere in small 
particles to the blade. A very simple test for the 
goodness of bread is to take a good loaf witha suspected 
one, cut from the two pieces of equal size, and put 
them in saucers containing each the same quantity of 
water. This is more a test for alum than an thing, as 
alum hardens the gluten of wheat and renders it less 
soluble, (Aeply to CLEMENT.) 
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° Yours will keep quite well while 

Table Knives. you are away ri months or even 

& year, if you have them rubbed bright, oiled, and 
wrapped up in brown paper, a separute knifé in each 
fold. Store inadry place. (Reply to Reema.) 


° You will be able to 
Cleaning Wall Papers. cteanseyoursinthis 
manner: Put an old linen pillow-case on to a broom and 
brush the paper gently allover,changing the pillow-case 
when dirty. Rub an very ey spots with some stale 
bread-crumb. (Reply to E. F.) 


Worms in Furniture, lf te ite tea 
and insert it with a knitting-needle into the largest 
holes daily for about ten days 1 think you will tind the 
pest destroyed. When you observe no more dust being 


worked out fill the holes with putty and stain to the 
colour of the furniture. (Reply to C. H. Hit.) 


One tablespoonful of flour, quarter 
Seed Cake. of a pound of ground rice or corn- 
flour, quarter of a pound of castor sugar, two ounces 
of butter, two eggs, one teaspoonful of powder. 
Beat the cream, butter, sugar, and eggs together, first 
with two teaspoonfuls of carraway seeds, and then 
add the flour, rice, and baking powder. (Reply to M. B.) 


+... Amateur carvers are often 
Oak Furniture. distressed to find that when 
old oak is cut through and a fresh surface is exposed, 
it is of a very light colour, like new oak; this 
can be easily changed by washing over with a 
strong solution of carbonate of soda and water till the 
desired colour is obtained, then oil and varnish the 
wood, and it will match the oldest furniture in tint. 


For Autumn Dress Patterns > oasibi nnot 


better than send to Messrs. Currie, M’Dougall, & t' 
Langhaugh Mills, Galashiels, N.B. They will forwa 

ou, on request, & box of lovely patterns, and you will 
bs indeed hard to please if you do not find some to suit 
you amongst them. Their tweeds, made of the softest 
wool in c ee shades and patterns, are marvels of 
cheapness. (Reply to Exsiz B) 


° Thisannoying infirmity isacknow- 

Stammering. ledged to be ficteasioe so rapidly 
that I wish to draw my readers’ attention to the 
treatment of it. It must be remembered that all 
stutterers are of a very nervous temperament, and in 
their haste to speak send so much energy to the vocal 
organs that these cannot act fast enough for it to 
escape, and the result is confusion. When children are 
observed to stammer care shou!d be taken of their 
general health, and those who talk to them should do 
so gently and slowly, carefully pronouncing every 
word. Children should not be corrected for stammer- 
ing, but encouraged in every way to speak distinctly 


‘and softly. Grown-up people whe stammer will derive 


great benefit from reading aloud carefully, and seldom 
reading to themselves minal forming the words with 
their mouths. 


os Pour tar down 
Facts Worth Remembering. vat hol 


oles and 
then fill with scraps of broken glass. 


‘Mice dislike 
camphor, so place it where you are annoyed by them. 
Bathe sore eyes with water made slightly salt. 
Boil a crust in the same water as cabbage or 
cauliflower. Ladies should have their hair poitited 
every two months. Dip corks into vaseline dis- 
solved by the fire, and when dry they will be as 
impervious to acids as glass. —Clean coral by 
soaking in soap and water. Give all saucepang 
and roasters a boiling in the copper with soap and 
soda every six months. Use small coal wetted 
well for kitchen ranges, it gives plenty of heat and 
forms into firm cakes. Wipe flat-irons with a 
cloth wetted with kerosene. For heartburn take 
a saltspoonful of carbonate of soda in water. Dip 
a large knife into boiling water before cutting a 
sugared or wedding cake, this prevents any cracking 


on the surface. 
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£s.d 
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Black Blocks 25 per cent. extra. 


These rates do not apply to competition advertisements, 
special scale for which will be sent on application. 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY is eae every Monday, and 
copy for advertisements must be in our hands a week ahead; 
ten days ifa proof is required. 

All advertisements are subject to approval. Advertise- 
ments ordered until countermanded are subject to a fort- 
night's notice. 

All enquiries and orders to be forwarded to PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY Advertisement Department, Sell's, 167, Fleet 


Street, London, E.0.; General Offices, Temple Chambers 
London, E.0. : 
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HAIR SOLVENT. 


The Cover Jovanat, August 16th, says1—" This 


invention contains no burning or hu: substance. ’ Thousands of busy writers have been waiting 


for a really good Fountain Pen. They will find 
they want in the 
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END OF SEASON. 
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Cure of a large Bald —_ Gmongat the aa Royal Avenue, BELFAST, or LARNE.| p19, CENUINE COMPETITION. - £10. 


BANKERS : Belfast Banking Co., Larne. £10 or half entrance f . on to tbe 

as to the valuable effect your eee y Pereon solving most BEST OF ALL PE 
coiy hed one ttle a etal £20 IN_ FOUR, PRIZES | Wrote, suo: TLIESCERE, Baa @ for the most correct prea ASS 
Fatost ofall unpleasantness arising from such a dis- IF ENTRIES PERMIT: GMAHRIBMIN. h word when re- 

disease. I think it only to be my daty w WILL te GIVEN TO T OSE ' i r English _ TACR ROF EDSIASE | 
Of otha walering ones, and remain, agi erp porrestly the 1 “Gg” OF Put a person sending 

— —— pic ed envi result. Prizes in- 

wluttelaremzcast bet nok ar pelosi han chapters or 1s. and if arin ad stating how many replies 
0. E. Horn, Hair Specialist, Newport, LW, iat ~ Belt ih Baptomter & 1068. aes tes 10 will be given for the most correct answer. ‘Ties divided. 


wun BROWN, . HOM AS, 129, Lozelis Road, Handsworth, + ENTRANCE ls With stamp for result to be sent to— 
Buxton Hall, Mellish Street, Millwall, E. Birmingham. RB. EDWARDS, 278, Ivydale Road, Leadon, &.E. 


Author of ‘The Human Hair, its ‘ome 
in Health and Disease.” Post free 6 stam 


From the a to the Family-Table. 


“Pearson's,” in its issue of August lst, told|jam, and within a week you will see it on their 
its readers that our factory was the largest} counter. 
home-grown fruit jam, jelly, and confectionery 
works in the Kingdom. “Pearson's” was 


right. Then as to JELLIES. You like jellies. Now, 
Now we want to show we are grateful for that) 54, jellies are absolutely pure, as they are flavoured 
kindly notice, and the best way we can think of just by the juices from fruit of our own growing. 
at the moment, is to induce all the readers to buy Nothing else. To show how much we want your 
our goods. This may seem selfish, but it is not.| custom we will send you, on receipt of one stamp, a 
Most of you like jam. Well, why not get beautiful QUARTER PINT SAMPLE POST FREE. This will 
home-grown, pure, full-flavoured, altogether delicious} gnable you to try them and to judge whether the 
jam, instead of what you now use? The price for “Queen” was right in saying our jellies “ Leave 
/Chivers’ Jams is the same as for most others, but nothing to be desired.” 
the quality is miles ahead. “Your grocer doesn’t 
keep them?” True. Some grocers do not, though Write to us to-day, mentioning “ Pearson’s,” and 
they ought to. But they will get them for you./we will send you the sample, and let you know the 
Show them what “Pearson’s” said about us, tell/name and address of the nearest grocer who keeps 
them we want their trade and that you want our/our goods. 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, Fruit Growers, 


HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


a 


Don't forget the new fruit is coming in. 


Pia 
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Sarr. 6, 1891, 


WHAT CAN WE TELL 
YOU? 


B - D 


Our pencil-case competitions have, we think, been 
running long enough in one groove. So this week 
we vary matters a little by printing the above puzzle, 
and offering a pencil-case to each of the twenty-five 
penioas wes first decipher it. We may say that 
these fow letters signify a sentence nine words in 
length after the same style as the example that 
appeared on the first page of last week’s issue :— 


er 


UO, 


reading—“ Hand over what you owe.” The one we 
now give is, however, a Food deal more complicated 
than this. P only, please. 

More trouble! The ey ere t way in which we have 
endeavored to meet the demands of Scotch readers 
has led to the following epistle from Pat :—As a child 
of Erin, I should like to know what business you 
have to call these islands “ rey 3 and to refer 
to their inhabitants as “British” folk. would 
have you know that the proper title of our country 


is Great Bairain aad IJreland. ou are going 
to drop the ternis “ land” and “ lish ” to suit 
the wishes of a few thin-skinned Scots, you must 


find some other words than “ Britain” and Pjur 
or, bedad, you will bring a pretty lof wra 

down upon yourself from the Emerald Isle. 
—— —For weeks past we have felt that some- 
thing of this sort was threatening, and now, at last, 
the blow has fallen. What isto be done? Must we 
in future refer to the ple of this country as 
“Great Britons and Irish,” or ‘“ United Ring- 
domers”? There seems no other course open if we are 
to retain the good wishes of readers in all parts of the 
kingdom, unless, indeed, we adopt some altogether 
new term, such as “ Enwescirs,” which is formed by 
the simple process of taking the two first letters from 
the names of the people of each of the four great 
divisions. haps the ingenuity of our readers is 
sufficient to help us out of the difficulty. At all 


events, we will give them the chance of proving 
whether this is the case by offering a prize of ONE 
Guinea to the sender of the best name whereby the 


inhabitants of the United Kingdom may be described 
without wounding the susceptibilities of the natives 
of any of its component parts. Competitors must 
please write only the words they invent, and their 
own names and addresses, on half-sheets of note- 
paper, and must send them to us with the envelopes 
marked “U. K.” The same competitor may send 
any number of words, and all competitions must 
rack = by or before first post Monday, Septem- 
ce 14 


THE guinea we offered for the detection of the words 
“England” or “English,” where “Britain” or 
“British” should have been used, has been won by 
Mr. W. M. Saunders, of Park Place, Leith, who first 

inted out the fact that im calumn 1 of e 89 of 
ast week's issue we spoke of the N ational Debt of 
England. 

J. R. is smitten with a great desire for what he calls 
“the delightful life of an editor.” In common with 
many other people, this correspondent seems to 
think that the work of the editor and manager of a 
paper is of the lightest, consisting chiefly in glancin 
with a critical eye through beautifully-penn 
manuseripts and correcting an occasional proof. 
Such tri ng matters as dictating from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty letters daily, keeping an eye upon 
advertisements, and attending to the ramifications 
of an extensive business are seldom considered. 
Bat leas prosaic methods of passing the time are apt 
to turn up in an office like this. The other day a 
member of the staff announced the fact that a 

oung lady wished to see Mr. Pearson on important 
dieing which would occupy but a few moments, 
He was told to ask her into the private office, and 
in she came. The visitor, whose age appeared to 
be two or three-and-twenty, who was of very attrac- 
tive appearance and well-dressed, lost no time in 
generalities. ‘I have come” she said, “for that 
prize I won.” At first it was very naturally thought 
that one of our many prizes had failed to reach its 
destination, and so further particulars were re- 
quested. But this young lady’s extraordinar 
behaviour soon showed that she had taken at all 
events pare leave of her senses. She sang 
of popular songs, waltzed about the room, 
i her hair with the aid of the mirrors in the 
over-mantel, and finally announced that she had 
taken suph @ fancy to the individual who was regard- 


ing her antics with a deal of dismay, that she 
proposed to stay with him for ever. n this 
affectionate remark was emphasised by the fair un- 
known seating herself upon one of the arms of the 
editorial chair, and showing evident — of a 
desire to fling herself upon the edito bosom, 
the startled man who was receiving her, thought 
it high time to summon assistance, for the 
position in which he found himself was a trifle 
embarrassing, in view of the fact that there is a 
Mrs. Editor at home who very properly considers 
that she has a monopoly in this particular sort of 
thing. The pressing of an unobtrusive button 
brought an assistant editor, who joined his persua- 
sions to those of his chief, in the aie of getting 
the visitor to depart peaceably. This she flatly 
refused to do; and the services of no fewer than 
three policemen were required before she was finally 
removed. A crazy girl can fight. The upshot of 
the matter is that she is being detained in the insti- 
tution set apart for such cases until her friends, who 
live in Ireland and who have been communicated 
with, can make other arrangements for her. So 
you see, J. R, an editor's life is liable to unplea- 
sant variations. At the time of the occurrence 
the comical aspect of the affair was uppermost, 
but when it was all over the pathetic side made 
itself felt. Meantime, young ladies who contemplate 
relieving the mon of our day’s work by a 
friendly call, are asked to acquit the staff of any 
intention to be rude if @hey are subjected to a 
somewhat stiff cross-examination before passing 
through the ante-room, for dire are the penalties 
threatened if another fair lunatic finds her way into 
the sanctum. 


G. J. asked us the other day if it is true that the heads of 
some of our most prominent statesmen adorn Chester 
Cathedral in the saps of gargoyles or water-spouts ? 
—————-We wrote to a friend in Chester on the 
subject, and he tells us it is a fact that likenesses of 
Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Manning, Lord Beaconsfield, 
and Dr. Kenealy serve to conduct the rain from the 
roof of the hedral there. This is perhaps 
scarcely to be wondered at, for all the celebrities in 
question have or had the gift of eloquence. They all 
are or were spouters. 


H. B. D. says: “ Will you forgive me for telling you 
that in answering one of your Sorresponaents you 
have made a mistake? You s that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was never wounded. This is not the case. 
He was wounded severely by a musket-ball in the 
left foot at the storming of Ratisbon, when he de- 
feated the Arch-Duke les, on the 33rd of April, 
1809.” uite right. We apologise for the 
blunder. We thought that we had turned up an 

account of every engagement in which Napoleon 

took part before we inserted the reply, but this was 
evidently not the case. 


Dg@McDonaxp, who evidently disregarded the prohibi- 
ion plae upon Scotsmen with to an 
article in our issue of the week before last, thus 
turns the tables upon us :—According to the greatest 
man, in my opinion, ever,your country produced, 
man is descended from the monkey, and according 
to an article in your paper, the link between man 
and the monkey, has been discovered in Scotland, or 
in other words Scotland has been the cradle of the 
human race. This is another feather in the cap of 
old Scotland, and not a disparagement, as you make 
out. Mine is a country you ought to be very thank- 
ful to, as, but for her, in place of your present con- 
genial work, you might have been promans ig round 
the tree tops, unfolding a very different tale. 


J. W. B. asks leave to correct the statement made in 
Pearson's Weekly of August 15th to the effect that 
“Tron is the metal which tarnishes and rusts most 
easily.” He says that ‘There are at least two metals 
which may be placed before iron in that respect, 
viz, Sodium and Potassium, either of which oxidise 
very rapidly, even in a dry atmosphere. In fact, 
it 18 requisite for their preservation that these 
metals should be kept in naphtha, or some other 
spirit that contains nooxygen. These metals are very 
soft and can easily be cut with a knife. The cut has 
a bright surface for a second, but this becomes tar- 
nished and dull even before the knife has cut quite 
through the piece of metal.,.———-———We are 
much obliged to our correspondent for his correction. 
The original paragraph should have read “Iron is of 
metals in ordinary use the one,” etc. 


E. J. W. sarcastically suggests that a prize should be 
offered to any reader who can find the Editor’s 
address in the paper ; but as this valuable informa- 
tion appears at the foot of each of the four wrapper 
pages, as well asat the end of this page and of Home 

VOTES, we do not feel called upon to adopt the idea. 
It really seems, though, as if a good many readers 
experience a certain amount of difficulty in finding 
how to.address their letters, as quite a number come 
simply directed to Pearson’s Weekly, LONDON ; and 


one reached us the other day on the envelope of |. 


which were merely the letters P. W. But we think 
it is a pity to increase, in such ways as this, the 
already arduous work of the Post-office sorters, who, 
owing to carelessness and i dere have quite 
enough puzzleg to solve at the best of times. 


Rosert asks us if we can explain how the miniature 
flotilla of men-of-war at the Naval Exhibition, 
Chelsea, is manwuvred so cleverly? He has seen 

statements that this is done by electric currents, but 
cannot make out how.——————The explanation 
is quite ludicrously simple. The lake on which the 
models fight and mobilise has auniform depth of 
from four and a half to five feet. @ man of 
eo et can walk about in it with his head 
well above water. The motive power of each'model 
is simply a sailor on whose shoulders it rests while 
he walks about in the water with his head concealed 
-inside! The cannon are-worked by the equally 
simple expedient of the man who moves the vessel 
paring 6 revolver into,the breech, and firing it down 
6 tube. 


K. 8. S—We can let you have a copy. 


J. F. anp Orners.—You can get a Pearson's Pipe in 
expensive form from Messrs. A. T. Smith & Co., of 
3, Stanfield Road, Bow, London, whose advertise- 
ment appears on page 3 of the wrapper. 


R. R—We are glad to hear that the second pipe you 
urchased has proved so much more satisfactory. 
he demand for Pearson's Pipe was so enormous 

that at first there was no time to look at every one 
issued with a view to detecting importer Now 
however, every pipe sent out is subjected to careful 
inspection, and the chances of an imperfectly lined 
specimen getting into the market are reduced to a 
minimum. It is universally admitted that the 
principle upon which the pipe is constructed is all 
right, and, that being so, the turning out of perfect 
articles became only a matter of experience, which 
has now,been obtained. 


Lonpon, W., ends up an indignant epistle with, “Is 
this the way to treat the public? No.” This question 
and his very emphatic answer relate to the appear- 
ance in our columns of a certain alleged jest which 
our correspondent remembers to have seen in another 
form elsewhere some years ago. If he was fated to 
provide about fifty jokes a week he would know that 
almost every one that can be printed has appeared 
in a different form somewhere or another, and if it 
has not, very shortly will. Absolutely original jests 
are few and far between. The old themes must be 
treated as a rule, and the jokist’s endeavour is to so 
dress them up that they will present a fairly fresh 
appearance. : 

B. R. P. has recently seen some statements in a daily 
paper to the effect that it is supposed the inhabitants 
of the planet Mars are trying to signal to the earth 
by pursing great canals across their equator. He 
asks whether this is likely to be true? 

Not inthe least. The “silly season” is in full swing 
just now, and ae in oh of dailies find it 
necessary to fill up with something. or other. To 
begin with, leading astronomers consider that Mars, 
if not entirely dead, like our moon, has that 
ae of a planet’s existence when the higher forms 
of life can exist upon its surface. The distance of 

Mars is so great that a mass of ice upon ite surface 

as large as Great Britain would seem to us a mere 

light point, while a sea as large as the Mediterranean 
would look like a faint blueish-green streak. So, if 
the people of Mars are capable of digging canals of 
such a size that we can make them out plainly, the 
must be a race whose stature is commensurate wit 
the | ide those who attribute such designs 
to them. 


S. E. R. writes: “I thought it would interest you to 
know that the Rev. Charles Garrett (an ex-president 
of the Wesleyan Conference), prone ing recently to 
a crowded congregation at L andudno, said, refer- 
ring to the good literature of the present day : ‘ For 
example, Pearson's Weekly is a paper which no man 
need be afraid of introducing into his family, as his 
wife and daughters will see there nothing but good 
literature.’ ”. Yertainly it does interest us 
to hear that our efforts to interest, to elevate, to 
amuse, have received public praise from so excellent 
a judge. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


8s. d. 
One Year...... Beebeeersoes 8 8 
Half Year .....ccccsccsee 4 4 
Three Months............ 2 2 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny acopy. 
Offices: ‘lemple Chambers, Lens EC is 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 

“ Humoursome, Lonpon.” 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, 3d. each. 


BOLE AGRNTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourne. 


Printed for the Proprietors, and published by them at T 1@ 
Chambery, Loodon RQ 
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THE “EXOELSIOR "| CRM! Tit: woue 0 ruen [pe 
SILVER . ggy.. WATCH} =” : 5 


j se. . - 
2 LASS GROCERS. 
Ub. Tins, 1/- @44; fb. Ting,’ a. & OL 
a 7 : * “T. - 
= coop ety cured by a few a ? K iy SEND Far A FREE SAM = W 
berice nid tree. red ° THE SWISS COFF P , 
S TATE'S MEDIOAL Wali. 9, Raya Aveoae BELPace }-{ ) ae by dame L Tih Leceenec Pewsey tens, Sao RY” 
[er a we 0 
ONE BOX OF CLARKES B 41 PILLS ts ought to be It. ete. yD PEARSON'S SPEC 
whe wafranted to cure all discharges te P re mn ”) 
= Se es eed efter ty Bowron re! Over 25,000 Sold this Year ~PEARSON’S 
. > . crane a 
’ . and Ss. 
rfol Timekeeper, Mixty stamps by the] Fourth (Illustrated) Edition, post free 6 
thee Whe ee ca erysta mite ches. six | Makers, the Lincoln and Midland Countles staape, Ne HUMAN HAIR, Its Treatment . 
nucts, post free. Written warranty. Full fDrug Company, Lincoln. in Health and Disease.” Contains the true PEARSON'S TOILET SOAP. 
jar aculars, agd remarkable testimonials tu our causes, treatment, and successful cure of Bald- ts. Pest (sve. 


(Handsomely Plated.) Q Co petition. ‘ 
THE “STUDENTA” PEARSON'S PERPLEXER. 
t free, 2d. 
CIGAR HOLDER. |ei. PEARSON'S PUZZLE. 64. 
n entire w method of smoking a ci z is free, 82. lightly called 
The cigae p hebaes not require to be entene es We also have a few peutiee which eed 
cool and fragrant to the end. A common cigar mu Petal th Ratccron ca to four, 
smokes equal to a fine Havana on the : 
‘*Stadenta.” Selling in thousands. Sent post - 
free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of postal order for One Shilling. 
DAVIS & CO., 82, Lord 8t., Liverpool; 
Traps SupPLren. 


BRILLIANT EYES. 
Shorthand, T: Writing, CLEAR SKIN. 


- A i j 
ETRO AMERICAN GUITO, the greatest m 

4 ~ Tangurgee emited), 27, discovery of ier og. makes the eyes be 
Ce CHANCERY rer and clears the skin from all pim etc, 


| Braces the Nervous System. @' 
Ax aa hore” Lathete een | Rasy to take. Hundreds of Testt- 


Splendid New Catalogue, 
clcantly ilustrated-with 1,100 engraving: 
Set gl HOWTO CHOORE A WATCH? POST 
Rea WHAT IS A FECSECE ATCHT ' etc., 
scout ratis and post free, FREE! 
Special English Lever, £2 10s. | 
¢ Shen ‘and Jewelled.  Blarvellous Value, MansfieldRd. Nottingham. 
A MONTH'S FRE€ TRIAL ALLOWED. , 


The “Knookabout” Watch, 7s. 9d. 
Not a+mall cock, nor a toy, but a marvellous 
and genuine watch ; guaranteed. 


DO NOT BUY JEWELLERY AT A SHOP. 
sci direct to the Manufacturers. Hall- 
icahed Name Brooch, ls. 6 ; Large Silver 
Ia coch, 10d. ; Horse-shue Scarf Pin, 6. ; Lady's 


nese, Greyness, Bald Patches, Scurf, etc., also 
how to destroy oe octerecy bore De nek 
Marri ‘ waste money on 80-c “ Restorers,” Caua- 
for 4 ed or Single, sent tharides Lovons, useless receipts, and other 
free. State ave and sex. | speculative advertisements. 
—W. HIGSON, Box 575, The Court Journal says: “ @r. Horn's sng- 
gestions and proposed remedies are well 
worth eT ct coke as they have 


RED NOSES Io eS 


The Bazaar, Exehange, and Mart says: “It 
All those who would wish to be relleved of this] anyone follows out Mr. Horn’s advice, he will 
distressing and disfiguring complaint ahould] be able to preserve his ‘fatal’ beanty longer 
send to Dr. HOWELL, 2, Upper Bedford Piace,] than he expected.” O. E. HORN, Hair 
Russell square, Leadon, W.C., who ‘willl Specialist (from the Berlin Skin Hospitals) 
guarantee acure ina few days. 2s.0d.per box. |] Newport, Isle of Wight. N.B.—Foreign Stamp, 


accepted to value. 
HAVE YOU A COUGH? 


Invyalaable’ Information, 


3, STANFIELD BOAD, BOW, LONDON. 
—— nee 


\ivert, 4s 6d. ; Gent's Albertand Key, 5s. All 
tune silver. Gold Keeper Rings, 3a. Gold 
Larrings, 28, 9d, Also fine gold jewellery, 
electro-plate, aud cutlery. very pattern If You Desire Speedy Relief Take 
illustrated. Sem post papel for enjalague. 


a Laeen BAR f°: Faller’s Cough Lozenges, 


a) Si : : 
LAreve ates iy ham. hey allay Irritation, are Sqothing to the 
—" “Throat, and aré a Safe and Vieasant Kemedy. 
Sold in Boxes, 74d. and ls. (by lost for 10 or 
15 Stamps), by 


rate building. Separate fi 
schools for Shorthand, } Dé s, per box, post 
Book-keeping, Type Writ- . i . F. GILBERT, SON,@ Co., 


exes ing, Arithmetic, French, London, W. 


FUER 8 C04 |Z Neccasstect TQ THIN Eee 


sults at every examina 
a CHEMISTS, NORWICH. | __Prospectus post tree. 
Ie ; oo| TO GENERAL DEALERS. | "ingnece Testimontaia,” Quow Paper 
COMBINED CIGAR HOLDER, MARRIAGE. oe tae. peace pine. Gane 
CIGARETTE HOLDER & PENCIL| to ye ore view, and right. otecrrance read] Revolvers, Furniture, Musical Boxes, Piebd 
Silvar Mounted with Amber Mouthp:ese. tied apd sine life" Pont (ren Hest guide to mar-| Glasses, Telescopes, Barometers, etc. 60 pages 


‘ost free, asa letter, is. Bostaos free ? stan Vulue anappro 
“This little triple combination forms a [Fosus 00, Victoria Bireet, Liverpool. (Men- EAL, BARTON & Co., Birmingham. 


handgome and te at peesent a x a highly on Tsaseon's:) 

ingesinus novelty. an idiculously cheap.” Le 

-- Liverpool Fair Play. > |MOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH, DR.ROOKS FEMALE PILLS. 

The article sells Itself. Repeat orders daily. oe aetna ins ee, are rodinoed by using The most avon and only Reliable. 

E ch form orc’ Nothing ever stan 

PRICE, 1/- (3 for 2/6). TRADE SUPPLIED. |nair—iuzuriant growth—taJure impossible | tasteless and QUITE T 

Forwarded Pest: Free, carefully packed, ob |The only known remedy for’baldness, Sent} MOST CATE CONSTITUTION, 18. 134, 
receipt of Stamps or Postat Order. free from observation on repeips of 18, to] 2s. od, and és, 6d. box. By post, under 


SMOKER'S COMPANION. 


Thos. B. Jobaston & (o,, 151, Dale St, Madame A. DUMAS, at the Laboratory, 183, ] cover, 1d. extra. t qhemists, or direct of a envelope. 
2 Grah Road, Londen, N.E. Large bot from the UNIVERSAL DRUG CO. (new and] P. W. Co ; 
LIVERPOOL. a. 64. apd ba. mats only, address), 75, Fleet Street, London, B.C, 


THEOBALD’S GREAT.AUTUMN SALE. 


- a 5 igvbiciage 
Immense Sale utterly regardless.of cost to clear present stock before arrival of 
Winter @eods. _ The Greatest Burgains ever offered." 


‘ 


Complete Two-ffoonséd Doll Heusefree|  -. REVOLVERS.—VERY SPECIAL, 


for 9d. Doll, with afx difesses and tifty In these 
articles of clothing, etc.; tocluding travel- - days, when 
ling trunk, 9d. Emormous best quality ~~ there are 80 
Rag Dolls, sixte@® inches high, 1s 3d. : = —7 many burg: 
‘Punch and Juéy Show, with figures Pere) larics wit 


y. : i 
with figures, 1s. Beautiful Shadow ie : 4 . Secoute 


‘Theatre, with Pantomime figures, 1s. he ff uty of ev 
Complete Race Game, with Horses, ctc., yy A, ee eae. 
ls. Draught and Cribbage Board, with ue 
mep, le, oe Demons, in Glass 
Case, 1s, Tocket . Medicine Chests, fitted 
‘canplete, 18 Best Scissors, 8d. per pair. Fretaaw Outfits, 
sounplote, 1s. 64. Railway Keys, 6d. each. Electric Coils, 
1. Liectrie Motors, 4 Electric Fusee Casea, 1s. Magic 
\latch Cuse, is, Insulting Cigar Case, 1s. Box of Ten 
liichs, 1s. “Screw Steam Lau 1s. 6d. Model, team 
luis Sailor, 1s, Complete Working Steam Locomotive, 

tl. silver Plated Microscope, 1s.  Silver-Ptated 
tele 1s. Cause of Drawing Instruments, 18. Bax of 
Ioraiecs, od 6U0 Assorted Scraps, 28. 6d. 250 Sci 1s. 
no wititnl Coloured Bible Pictures, 1s. Setof Ten 
sede dS Sh 


this is taken into consideration, the, 

which we sell these warranted instruments become 
apparent. We know houses who get double the prices for 
Revolvers we are asking, and yet are considered Peery 
We offer, while our stock laste, the RENOWNED ACM 
REVOLVER, which is 64 in. long, having six chambera, 
self-cocking, bright steel and walnut stock, taking 
7 m.m. pin-fire cartridges. ice only 6s. 6d, carriage 
free, 6s. 9d.; or the same Revolver, with barrel and cham- 
bers beautifully nickel-silvered, and a carved handle, ve! 
superivr, 88, free 88. 8d. Cartrid for the above Bevol- 
vers, 50 for 2s. 6d., or 100 for 4s. 


and Camp, and ~ af 


’ Grove, f 


And Health, again, crowns 
resy Love, a 

Then BeecHAm’s PILs, if 
musf befall, 


By ruling Health, ; 
will rule us all. 


DO YOU WANT A SEWING MACHINE 
GIVEN TO YOU ? 


WHEN you get an article at au absurdly low price, It is 
Dia tally given away. Kindly Jistcn tous. You want a 
see! LOCKSTITCH MACHINE, or some friend of yours 
Hots. ON big company has smashed up with over 80,000 
tna lines in stock. These have been cleared out by the BEST QUALITY AND LOWEST PRICES. 
‘iticial liquidator at @ most ridiculous price to wind up the HESE carry the 
mipeiny. We have purchased an enormous quantity, and 
‘clear them at once we offer to send you a real working 
oe bantee LOCKSTITCH SEWING MACHINE, beauti- 
‘ally silver-plated and thoroughly well made, in box com- 
\iele, carriuge free, for 4a 6d., and to exchange it if it 
es not please you. “No risk. Of course they were never 
_vle for the money, and such a chance will nevér recur. 
‘tuember, not a CHAIN STITCH, but a thorough 
" KSTITCH MACHINE, and exchange if you are not 
‘roughly satisfied. Two for 8s. 6d. Send for some ex- 
te spools, only 2d. each, Extra Needles, 1s. dom Bottle 
_| Shecial Machine Oil, 6d. Oil Can, 4d. Send befote 
¥ are all gone, as they can never be made for the money. 
“ney Teturved in full at once if all sold before your order 
‘« hesus. Youcan have a specimen of work done by the 
« lines, and testimonials from people who are delighted 
‘h them, by sending us a stamped envelope. Please cut 
‘1 aud send order form as below with your order. 


In Boxes, O3d., 1s. 1}d, and 2s. 9d. each. 


THE CELEBRATED 
BIJOU MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES. 


THE SALE INCREASES EVERY YEAR. NOTHING 
BETTER FOR A PRESENT. 


all of the Slides 
are of superior 
Eoglish make. 
These are spect- 
ay gotup soas 
to form nice pre- 
sents, and well 
give satisfaction 
every where. 
No. 1 Set comprises a best English-made Lantern, fitted 
with two lenses, paraffin lamp, glass chimney, silvered re- 
flector, GO really Comic Fignres on 12 long slides, $ com- 


plete Nursery Tales, each Tale having 12 Pictures on 4 
Slides, making 36 more Pictures ; 2 Comic Stigping Slides, 
aes Tava: Sie 3 Moving en Man = oon 
Night,” 1 ‘* Welcom: een, wallow- 
ing. Rats, 2 Chinese Firework Slides, making 100 Pictures 
in all, complete with instructions, giving a picture on the 
sheet of $ feet diameter. Price 10s. 6d. No. 3 —Precisely 
similar, but having a No. 2 Lantern and No. 2 Slides, form- 
ing a larger size throughout. Gives a picture 4 feet in 
diameter. Price 148. 6d. No. 3.—Having a No. 3 Lantern 
and No. 3 Slides. Throughout a very excellent set 
No G ering 6 feet diameter pictures. nee 21a. soe bent 
0 0 ‘ specially prepared Chemical Oil, giving far superior ‘ 
oats pr erehe eaae | Prices after at ls, 15. Gd., and 2s. Gd. Larger sets up t £60. Beo 


Illustrated Catalogue of Lanterns and Slides, 60 pages, $d. 
: Be ee : _ 
J. THEOBALD & COMPANY. Established 60 Years, Local Depdt, 20, Church Street, TTVTT ETT SETI TET YT ITTY TET TNT TITY TIT IT ITI TTTT TT 61 


Kensington, W. Head City Warehouse, 43, Farringdon Road, Landon, E.C, 


—_— ee ee 
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Pearson's Weekly Order Form 


Entitles holder to MACHINES at above prices 
if ordered before September Lith. 


(Signed) J. THEOBALD & COMPANY. 


TV TUNITY 


ed, Every Revolver that we self is ni 
proof stamp of having been ofc! 
| 
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T | T A SOAP 


os - WILL ice CLOTHES ,| 


SOAP sila NO RUBBING whatever. 


An absolute fact ! Try it and prove it ! 


CAN NEVER INJURE THE MOST DELICATE FABRICS, 
CONTAINS NO OPDMIOCALS. 


Recommended by Eminent Scientists as PURE AND SAFE. 


WASH WITHOUT WORK. 


‘Oh, men with sisters dear! 
Oh, men with mothers and wives ! 
It’s not only /inen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures’ /ives.”—Hood. 


But TITAN SOAP 


WwiLx. WASH 


With NO RUBBING whatever. 
SaviInG LINEN, LIFE, AND LABOUR. 


Makes Clothes a Better Colour. Never Cracks Hands. 
Soft to the Skin. 
SAVIIS WOREZE-SPARHBS CLOTE2Zs. 
WITHOUT EQUAL FOR FLANNELS & WOOLLENS. 
A THOROUGH DISINFECTANT. 3c. A BAR. as. A BOX. 
Sole Manufacturers: THE LIVERPOOL PATENT S)AP COMPANY, LIMITED, LIVERPOOL, 


London Ofices—9 and 10, Southampton Street, Holborn. 


xy 


’ CHAMPAGNE. 


PURE—SPARKLING—DELICIOUS. 


GEROLSTEIN is the most eferrescent of any Natural Mineral 
Water, being charged solely with its own natural gas. 
Sonat recommended by the MOST EMINENT MEMBERS 
foam ICAL PROFESSION as the Finest 

atural Mineral Water known. 


n~ 


AURAL NERA 


| 
| 
| 


at 
piers & Pond's Restaurants 
46s. for 50 pints. 24s. for 50 quarts 


( Nyy | GEROLSTEIN CO., L 
158, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. : 
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